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THE  CLINTON  FOREIGN  POLICY  RECORD:  AN 

EVALUATION 


THURSDAY,  MAY  2,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Before  coming  to  office,  the  Clinton  team's  most  famous  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  policy  were  three  aphorisms:  first,  that  "the  econ- 
omy, stupid",  was  what  Americans  cared  about,  not  the  foreign  pol- 
icy accomplishments  of  the  Bush  administration  or  its  prede- 
cessors; second,  that  the  Bush  administration  was  coddling  dic- 
tators in  China  and  pursuing  an  inhumane  policy  in  Haiti;  and, 
third,  that  the  solution  in  Bosnia  was  "lift  and  strike". 

Upon  assuming  office,  the  Clinton  administration  found  that 
things  were  a  little  more  complicated  than  had  been  contemplated. 
It  reversed  course  on  China  and  on  Haiti,  found  itself  unable  to 
lead  our  European  allies  to  adopt  a  "lift-and-strike"  policy  in 
Bosnia,  and  found  itself  beset  by  a  variety  of  other  dilemmas. 

During  the  past  6  months,  our  Administration  has  looked  at  its 
record,  proclaiming  that  there  was  much  for  it  to  be  proud  of.  The 
Administration  has  claimed  success  in  Haiti  and  Bosnia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Korea;  in  relations  with  Japan,  on  sav- 
ing the  Mexican  economy,  on  the  extension  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  and  on  making  progress  on  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  our  MIA's  and  POWs  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

I  join  in  lauding  some  of  the  Administration's  achievements.  For 
example,  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
pact  was  definitely  a  triumph.  The  Administration  has  done  a  cred- 
ible job  in  building  on  the  achievements  of  the  prior  Administra- 
tions with  respect  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  on  the  OATT. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  staffed  by  highly  intelligent  people  who  are  certainly 
capable  and  well  meaning. 

However,  their  list  of  successes  is  suspect  and  they  do  not  own 
up  to  their  many  failures  and  missed  opportunities. 

In  short,  their  self-congratulatory  rhetoric,  I  think  is  premature. 
Even  as  Secretary  Christopher  was  claiming  significant  accom- 
plishments across  the  board,  we  were  carrying  out  a  policy  of  stra- 
tegic ambiguity  with  respect  to  China,  enforcing  a  policy  on  the 
parties  in  Bosnia  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  its  partition.  We  indulge 
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Yeltsin  in  all  kinds  of  mischief,  from  Chechnya  to  Georgia  to  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  temporized  our  NATO  ex- 
pansion— all  without  any  real  theme  other  than  to  do  that  which 
was  needed  to  get  past  tne  crisis  of  the  moment. 

Recently,  we  learned  that  there  was  a  quick,  uncoordinated  deci- 
sion to  acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of  an  arms  pipeline  from 
Iran  to  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  a  decision  that  by  opening  the  door  to 
deeper  Iranian  involvement  with  the  Bosnians  and  concomitantly 
delaying  the  equip-and- train  operation,  places  our  troops  in  unnec- 
essary danger  and  undermines  the  goals  that  their  mission  will  ac- 
complish. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  making  much  progress  at  all  on  the  issue 
of  MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia,  certainly  not  enough  for  me  to  support 
the  opening  to  Vietnam  that  this  Administration  has  indulged  in. 

In  Haiti,  any  gains  attained  by  spending  billions  of  dollars  will 
be  ephemeral  at  best.  The  Administration  helped  install  a  regime 
which  appears  to  be  willing  to  countenance  the  use  of  political 
killings  to  maintain  its  grip  on  power. 

Finally,  one  crucial  point  must  be  remembered  as  we  review  this 
Administration's  performance.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  prob- 
lems it  faces,  they  pale  beside  those  dealt  with  by  its  immediate 
predecessors.  The  current  Administration  simply  has  never  had  to 
worry  about  a  unified  Soviet  Union  representing  a  serious  threat 
to  our  existence  and  challenging  us  in  nearly  every  international 
arena. 

The  dilemma  of  today's  lack  of  a  cold  war  structure  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  over  the  systematic  opposition  of  a  well-financed, 
determined,  and  unscrupulous  adversary.  This  hearing  is  the  first 
of  what  we  intend  to  be  a  series  of  hearings  designed  to  evaluate 
the  foreign  policy  record  of  the  Administration. 

Our  purpose  today  is  to  hear  evaluations — critiques  and  de- 
fenses— of  the  Administration's  foreign  policy  record  as  a  whole.  In 
subsequent  hearings  we  will  focus  on  the  record  on  a  number  of 
specific  issues,  such  as  our  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
newly  independent  states.  Members  of  Congress  who  take  a  critical 
view  of  the  Administration's  record  are  not  alone  in  their  criticism. 

The  academic  community,  not  to  be  accused  of  antipathy  to  the 
current  Administration  on  the  grounds  of  party  politics,  has  also 
been  critical  of  it.  Michael  Mandelbaum,  who  was  an  advisor  to  the 
Clinton  campaign  and  now  teaches  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
wrote  an  article  asserting  that  President  Clinton's  foreign  policy, 
rather  than  protecting  American  national  interests,  has  pursued 
"social  work"  worldwide. 

The  magazine  edited  by  one  of  our  witnesses  today,  Mr.  Maynes, 
who  was  invited  by  the  minority,  contained  articles  that  this  past 
winter  gave  the  President  decidedly  mixed  grades:  a  "C"  from  one 
author  and  "B"  from  another.  Perhaps  Mr.  Maynes  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  for  the  current  marking  period. 

Today,  we  will  hear  from  three  distinguished  practitioners  and 
observers  of  our  foreign  diplomacy.  The  Honorable  Robert  Zoellick 
served  as  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economics,  as  counselor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
Bush  White  House  staff.  He  is  currently  executive  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  Fannie  Mae. 


The  Honorable  Richard  Perle  is  a  resident  fellow  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research.  He  served  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Policy  from 
1981  through  1987  and  prior  to  that  served  on  the  staff  of  the  late- 
Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson. 

The  Honorable  Charles  William  Maynes  is  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Foreign  Policy.  He  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
international  organization  affairs  in  the  Carter  administration.  I 
regret  that  I  have  been  invited  to  meet  with  Secretary  Christopher 
in  the  Capitol  and  will  miss  your  opening  statements,  but  I  have 
read  them  thoroughly.  I  will  be  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  discuss 
them  with  you. 

I  have  invited  Vice  Chairman  Bereuter  to  take  the  chair  in  my 
absence.  And  before  I  invite  the  witnesses  to  make  their  presen- 
tations, I  yield  to  any  other  member. 

Again,  we  welcome  all  three  of  you  gentlemen  here  today.  We  ap- 
preciate your  taking  time  out  of  your  busy  schedules.  Your  state- 
ments will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  full  without  any  objection, 
and  I  know  that  the  committee  would  appreciate  any  summarizing 
of  your  statements  so  that  we  could  maximize  the  time  to  engage 
in  a  full  dialog  with  you.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr,  Bereuter.  [Presiding.]  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  will  move  directly  to  the  testimony.  We  will  recognize  Mr. 
Zoellick  first. 

Gentlemen,  your  entire  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish.  Mr.  Zoellick. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ROBERT  B.  ZOELLICK,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FANNIE  MAE;  FORMER 
UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  ECONOMICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  Zoellick.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Bereuter.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  with  you  today  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy.  The  committee's  interest  in  this  topic  is  espe- 
cially timely  because  America  and  the  world  stand  at  an  historic 
turning  point. 

It  is  vital  for  the  United  States,  the  greatest  political,  military, 
and  economic  power  in  the  world  today,  to  clearly  and  steadily  es- 
tablish the  key  expectations,  the  rules  of  the  game,  for  the  future. 

The  Administration  had  not  conducted  America's  foreign  policy 
this  way.  To  the  contrary,  the  Clinton  foreign  policy  has  been  stra- 
tegically incoherent  and  tactically  reactive.  In  areas  where  the  Ad- 
ministration could  work  within  a  previously  established  structure 
of  policies,  it  has  generally  functioned  well.  President  Clinton  has 
had  problems,  however,  in  areas  where  the  world  demands  a  mix- 
ture of  vision  and  consistency. 

His  policies  have  been  ad  hoc;  his  analyses  are  case  by  case.  His 
advisers  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  need  to  integrate  policies 
within  regions,  across  topics,  and  over  time.  This  approach  pro- 
duces an  unusually  large  number  of  tactical  flip-flops.  The  lack  of 
constancy,  in  turn,  undermines  America's  credibility  abroad.  Our 
friends  doubt  us,  and  others  are  tempted  to  challenge  us.  In  the 
words  of  Senator  McCain,  our  actions  have  "exhibit[ed]  to  the  world 
an  American  identity  crisis.  Policies  are  not  framed  to  protect  U.S. 


interests  but  rather  to  indulge  the  Administration's  existential 
musing:  Who  are  we,  and  why  are  we  here?" 

For  America  to  lead,  it  must  be  consistent,  trusted,  and  re- 
spected. But,  today,  foreign  leaders  ask:  Where  is  the  United  States 
going?  Can  we  rely  on  America? 

In  the  post-cold  war  world,  two  nations  pose  the  biggest  strategic 
challenges:  China  and  Russia.  Over  the  past  3  years,  the  United 
States'  relations  with  both  have  worsened.  Indeed,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  development  after  the  President's  recent  trip  to 
Moscow  is  Yeltsin's  subsequent  visit  to  Beijing  to  forge  a  Sino-Rus- 
sian  "strategic  partnership",  thereby  sending  America  a  signal. 
That  is  the  legacy  of  American  miscalculations. 

For  over  20  years,  the  United  States  had  a  bipartisan  policy  to- 
ward China.  That  ended  with  Tiananmen  Square.  Candidate  Clin- 
ton characterized  President  Bush's  efforts  to  maintain  a  dialog  with 
China  on  important  security  and  economic  interests  as  "coddling 
dictators".  Those  words  started  President  Clinton  down  a  path  of 
confusion,  mistakes,  and  indecision.  As  a  result,  those  same  dic- 
tators made  Clinton  look  weak  and  uncertain. 

President  Clinton's  first  MEN  policy  was  tied  to  changes  in  Chi- 
na's treatment  of  human  rights.  It  rang  with  bold  words  but  no 
deeds  and  culminated  in  a  humiliating  Administration  retreat. 
Later,  President  Clinton  promised  the  PRC  that  the  United  States 
would  not  give  Taiwan's  President  a  visa,  and  even  apparently  told 
the  Chinese  that  a  visa  would  violate  past  policy. 

Yet  when  the  Administration  faced  congressional  pressure,  it 
backed  down  and  granted  the  visa,  reportedly  without  even  inform- 
ing the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  who  relied  on  the  Administration's 
word  on  this  most  sensitive  issue  learned  an  unfortunate  lesson: 
The  Administration's  word  is  not  one  to  live  by. 

These  Chinese  doubts  about  American  reliability  and  steadfast- 
ness prompted  the  recent  incident  with  Taiwan.  China  wanted  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  its  response  if  Taiwan  moved  to  independ- 
ence. Taken  together,  these  missteps  played  into  the  hands  of  ag- 
gressive nationalists  in  China. 

Having  belatedly  recognized  that  hectoring  the  Chinese  does  not 
produce  results,  President  Clinton  tried  a  grab-bag  of  policies 
under  the  label  of  "conditional  engagement".  But  as  Professor  Ken 
Lieberthal  has  pointed  out,  the  Administration's  policy  lacks  coher- 
ence. Within  1  month,  USTR  might  bash  China  on  intellectual 
property.  Commerce  might  hustle  investment  deals,  State  might  at- 
tack on  human  rights,  and  Defense  might  urge  military-to-military 
talks.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  Chinese  are  confused. 

Soon  the  Congress  will  face  another  great  debate  about  MFN  pol- 
icy, but  after  3  years,  the  President  still  has  not  articulated  for  the 
Congress  and  the  public  a  long-term  strategy  toward  China  that 
explains  the  role  of  MFN.  America  needs  to  forge  a  new  bipartisan, 
executive-congressional  strategy  toward  China  that  can  stay  the 
course  of  decades,  but  the  first  step  must  come  from  the  President. 

The  Clinton  team  started  out  well  with  Russia,  as  they  followed 
through  on  their  predecessors'  policies  to  back  the  reform  process. 
But  the  Administration  had  two  blind  spots:  First,  it  overlooked  the 
reality  that  its  Russian  policy  had  to  be  integrated  with  its  policies 
toward  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  Germany,  and  NATO.  Second, 


the  Administration  became  so  absorbed  in  Russian  internal  politics 
that  it  lost  sight  of  America's  national  interests. 

By  late  1993,  after  the  shock  of  the  Duma  elections,  the  Adminis- 
tration had  clearly  been  taken  in  by  its  own  romantic  rhetoric 
about  Russia's  reforms.  It  responded  with  the  international  version 
of  "I  feel  your  pain."  Both  the  Vice  President  and  Secretary  Talbott 
complained  that  Russia's  economic  program  had  "too  much  shock 
and  not  enough  therapy",  unintentionally  undercutting  the  very  re- 
formers who  were  trying  to  prevent  hyperinflation. 

Doubling  its  bet,  the  Administration  undermined  the  institutions 
of  Russian  democracy  to  help  Yeltsin  push  his  program.  As  Dimitri 
Simes  has  explained,  we  watched  as  Yeltsin  became  more  authori- 
tarian because  the  Administration  wanted  him  to  best  his  rivals. 
We  kept  mum  as  Yeltsin  ignored  checks  and  balances  so  he  could 
amass  power.  We  quietly  accepted  Yeltsin's  military  assault  on  the 
Duma  without  regard  for  the  signal  this  sent  the  Russian  military, 
authoritarian  politicians,  and  average  citizens. 

We  depreciated  our  own  moral  standing  by  comparing  the  sense- 
less brutality  in  Chechnya  with  America's  Civil  War.  Because 
Yeltsin  complained  about  his  difficulties  at  home,  we  turned  a 
blind  eye  toward  Russia's  manipulations  of  its  neighbors.  Indeed, 
President  Clinton  even  told  the  Russian  public  that  Russia's  behav- 
ior in  the  independent  states  that  comprise  the  so-called  "near 
abroad"  was  comparable  to  the  U.S.  outlook  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  to  U.S.  interventions  in  Panama  and  Grenada.  There  is 
no  comparison. 

President  Clinton  wagered  democratic  processes  to  help  Yeltsin 
achieve  the  right  outcome.  So  now  we  have  neither:  America  faces 
a  poor  outcome,  even  if  Yeltsin  wins  the  upcoming  elections,  and 
Russia  has  few  internal  processes  to  restrain  the  new  Czar. 

The  United  States  had  better  see  to  its  national  interests.  The 
Administration  has  dawdled  with  the  effort  to  enlarge  NATO  to  in- 
clude Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Hungary,  passing  up  an  op- 
portunity to  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  cold  war  and  create  a  sem- 
inal change  on  the  European  Continent.  It  has  overlooked  Russia's 
violations  of  the  post-cold  war  conventional  forces  treaty  while  con- 
ceding to  Russia's  narrow  interpretation  of  the  cold  war  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Treaty. 

The  United  States  now  seems  fated  to  accept  Russia's  nuclear 
dealings  with  Iran  because  America  is  building  a  similar  nuclear 
plant  for  North  Korea  and  made  a  hypocrisy  of  its  own  pleas  to  iso- 
late Iran  by  giving  a  wink-and-nod  invitation  for  Iran  to  come  to 
Bosnia. 

Out  of  sensitivity  to  Yeltsin's  image,  the  United  States  now  plays 
down  the  dangers  of  poorly  guarded  nuclear  materials  and  unsafe 
nuclear  plants.  Russia  should  not  be  able  to  achieve  through  weak- 
ness and  threats  what  it  could  not  gain  through  strength.  Our  gov- 
ernment should  not  trade  favors  to  play  the  twists  and  turns  of 
Russia's  internal  politics. 

If  the  Administration  has  not  been  concentrating  on  strategic  pri- 
orities, what  has  been  its  focus?  Earlier  this  year,  the  answer 
would  have  been  the  President  is  peacemaker,  but  already  that 
mantle  is  frayed  as  the  peacemaking  begins  to  look  like  case-by- 


case  patch-overs  to  get  through  1996.  Nevertheless,  his  interven- 
tion poHcies  provide  insight  on  the  Administration's  foreign  poHcy. 

Consider  the  threesome  of  SomaHa,  Haiti,  and  Bosnia.  The  Ad- 
ministration's approach  to  these  cases  reveals  a  pattern.  In  each, 
the  Administration  began  by  raising  expectations  about  what  could 
be  accomplished,  then  the  Administration  struggled  to  identify 
clear  objectives.  Next,  it  failed  to  relate  means  to  ends,  especially 
regarding  the  costs  the  United  States  was  willing  to  incur.  Faulty 
assessment  and  planning  led  to  ill-conceived  actions  or  empty 
bluffs.  When  obstacles  arose,  the  Administration  seemed  befuddled. 
It  then  retreated  in  a  high-profile  fashion. 

In  the  case  of  Haiti,  the  extraordinary  embarrassment  of  having 
thugs  chase  off  the  Harlan  County  and  an  ongoing  bleeding  of 
American  credibility  eventually  backed  the  Administration  into  an 
invasion.  Even  then,  the  President  did  not  talk  straight  to  the 
American  people  about  limited  aims.  He  claimed  we  were  restoring 
Haitian  democracy,  a  goal  that  eluded  us  earlier  this  century  after 
almost  20  years  of  occupation.  Yet  even  the  Carter  Center  de- 
nounced Haiti's  June  1995  legislative  elections  as  hopelessly  rid- 
dled with  fraud — indeed,  as  the  worst  of  13  elections  the  Carter 
Center  had  observed. 

The  Clinton  administration  is  now  strangely  silent  about  the  con- 
tinued assassinations  and  political  violence  perpetuated  by  its  new 
friends.  And  what  a  partner:  Aristide's  last  official  act  was  to  recog- 
nize Castro's  Cuba. 

In  the  case  of  Bosnia,  the  prospect  of  sending  20,000  U.S.  troops 
to  evacuate  the  U.N.  force  provoked  the  Administration  to  reevalu- 
ate its  policies.  The  Defense  Department  and  Ambassador 
Holbrooke  then  seized  an  opportunity  created  by  the  Croatian 
ground  offensive. 

But  we  should  not  fool  ourselves  about  what  the  Dayton  accords 
will  accomplish.  When  NATO  forces  leave,  Bosnia  will  be  parti- 
tioned among  Serbs  and  Croats,  with  the  Moslems  a  distant  third. 
Unless  we  plan  to  stay  for  a  very  long  time,  any  peace  in  Bosnia 
will  be  kept  only  by  a  crude  balance  of  power. 

We  should  be  taking  two  steps  now  to  shape  that  future.  First, 
we  should  ensure  that  the  Bosnian  Moslems  have  the  means  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Second,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  need  to  use  their  leverage  to  keep  Croatia  from  swallow- 
ing up  the  Moslems. 

It  should  also  be  clear  by  now  that  the  Administration's  nuclear 
agreement  with  North  Korea  is  at  best  a  holding  action.  The  real 
problem  is  that  North  Korea,  the  last  Stalinist  State,  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  South  Korea's  right  to  exist.  Yet  North  Korea,  with 
a  failed  economy  and  a  brutalized  society,  is  itself  about  ready  to 
go  out  of  business. 

When  North  Korea  decided  to  transform  its  weakness  into  a  nu- 
clear threat,  the  Administration  was  ill-positioned  to  respond.  It 
was  busy  picking  fights  with  China  and  Japan,  two  nations  that 
would  be  key  to  any  effort  to  isolate  North  Korea.  The  Administra- 
tion ended  up  offering  North  Korea  a  $4  billion  nuclear  plant,  oil 
supplies  while  the  plant  is  being  built,  and  a  path  to  diplomatic 
recognition. 


The  Administration  did  not  insist  on  North  Korea's  adherence  to 
prior  agreements  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  learn  the  extent 
of  North  Korea's  nuclear  program.  Instead,  we  settled  for  stopping 
those  projects  we  knew  about.  Therefore,  the  United  States  should 
not  be  surprised  when  North  Korea  continues  to  make  threats  to 
gain  attention. 

The  Administration's  confusion  has  made  it  harder  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  clear  expectations  for  both 
our  allies  and  our  adversaries.  Ironically,  although  the  Administra- 
tion entered  office  with  promises  of  assertive  multilateralism,  its 
lack  of  vision  and  consistency  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  extend  its  influence  by  leading  coalitions. 

In  particular,  the  Administration  needs  to  plan  ahead  with  our 
key  allies,  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  design  new  partnerships  in 
Latin  America  and  East  Asia  based  on  stronger  economic  ties,  pre- 
pare a  coherent  strategy  for  dealing  with  rogue  states,  and  invest 
in  effective  missile-defense  systems. 

As  The  Economist  pointed  out,  the  Administration  came  into  of- 
fice asserting  that  geoeconomics  was  the  next  wave,  with  nary  a 
consideration  of  security  relations  with  Japan.  So  we  have  wasted 
3  years  during  which  we  should  have  been  gradually  moving  Japan 
toward  a  posture  of  true  alliance  cooperation  on  post-cold  war  chal- 
lenges, including  North  Korea,  the  evolution  of  China,  proliferation, 
stable  energy  supplies  and  shipping  routes,  and  security  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Instead,  U.S.  actions  undermine  confidence  in  our  reliability, 
particularly  among  younger  Japanese.  It  is  no  small  irony  that 
Prime  Minister  Hashimoto's  popularity  at  home  traces  from  being 
the  trade  minister  who  said  "no"  to  Ambassador  Kantor's  demands 
for  quantitative  market  targets. 

The  Administration  claims,  of  course,  that  its  "get-tough"  policy 
on  trade  paid  off.  The  rhetoric  may  mislead  some  Americans,  but 
the  Japanese  know  the  score.  After  lots  of  threats,  the  Administra- 
tion backed  down,  achieving  the  terrible  combination  of  modest  re- 
sults, alienating  an  ally,  and  encouraging  disdain  for  perceived 
weakness. 

As  Paul  Blustein  pointed  out  in  the  Washington  Post,  the  Admin- 
istration took  credit  for  gains  from  trade  agreements  that  predated 
it,  and  as  Blustein,  The  Economist,  and  others  have  explained,  the 
reduction  in  the  bilateral  trade  deficit  can  be  traced  to  the  substan- 
tial decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  versus  the  yen  and  now  the 
resumption  of  growth  in  Japan. 

America's  relations  with  Europe  have  also  meandered.  The  Ad- 
ministration spent  most  of  1993  preoccupied  with  Russia,  forget- 
ting that  it  needed  to  establish  a  post-cold  war  relationship  with 
America's  traditional  partners  in  Europe.  As  NATO  dragged  out  its 
enlargement  decision,  the  Russian  reaction  has  grown  more  shrill. 
Indeed,  the  longer  the  Administration  hesitates,  the  more  the  Rus- 
sians may  calculate  that  their  complaints  prove  effective. 

And  we  are  sending  an  astounding  message  to  peoples  in  Europe 
who  threw  off  the  shackles  of  communism.  As  the  Administration 
courts  an  old  guard  in  Moscow,  the  fragile  democracies  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  told  to  wait  patiently  while  we  figure  out 
our  plans. 
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The  Administration's  interest  in  using  trade  and  economic  links 
to  solidify  America's  security  and  political  ties  with  a  new  group  of 
potential  partners  in  Latin  America  and  East  Asia  have  also  been 
sporadic.  Despite  assuring  Chile  that  the  United  States  would  ne- 
gotiate its  accession  to  NAFTA,  the  Administration  caved  in  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  So  it  rejected  Chairman  Archer's  proposal  to  extend  fast- 
track  negotiating  authority.  The  Latin  democratic  reformers  are 
now  uncertain  of  our  commitment,  so  they  are  exploring  alter- 
natives with  Europe  or  among  themselves. 

The  Administration  also  is  not  planning  ahead  for  the  challenges 
of  rogue  States,  such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Libya.  With  Iran,  the  Ad- 
ministration insists  on  isolation,  except  when  it  covertly  wants  to 
do  business.  With  Iraq,  the  United  States  has  maintained  sanctions 
but  ignored  the  infighting  among  Iraqi  Kurds.  Meanwhile,  Iran  has 
stepped  in  to  mediate,  and  some  Kurds  have  aligned  with  the  PKK, 
which  threatens  to  dismember  our  ally,  Turkey. 

As  former  Clinton  CIA  Director  Jim  Woolsey  wrote  recently,  the 
Administration's  greatest  blind  spot  may  be  its  opposition  to  mis- 
sile defense  systems  that  could  counter  the  missile  terror  and 
blackmail  that  these  states,  plus  China  and  North  Korea,  are  capa- 
ble of  unleashing  today.  Even  inaccurate  missiles  armed  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  can  wreak  terrible  damage.  But  we 
should  also  recognize  that  missiles  with  conventional  warheads  can 
work  very  effectively  as  weapons  of  blackmail  and  coercion. 

Although  the  Administration  projects  no  missile  threat  to  the 
Lower  48  within  15  years,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  could  soon  be  within 
the  range  of  North  Korea  capabilities.  Japan  and  South  Korea  al- 
ready are.  Israel  and  our  Arab  friends  are  also  vulnerable. 

The  United  States  has  an  enormous  capability  to  influence  the 
world  if  we  use  our  power  wisely.  But  our  strength  is  not  unlim- 
ited. The  old  debate  about  unilateralism  versus  multilateralism  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  United  States  reaches  its  greatest  heights 
when  we  organize  coalitions  without  partners,  when  we  extend  our 
reach  through  allies  and  friends.  Yet  the  United  States  can  only 
form  coalitions  when  we  are  prepared  to  lead.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  lead,  no  one  else  can  or  will. 

Today,  new  generations  are  planning  the  future  of  their  nations. 
They  want  to  know  what  the  United  States  plans  to  do.  They  want 
to  know  if  we  can  identify  the  big  challenges  and  meet  them.  They 
want  to  know  how  we  treat  our  friends  and  how  we  deal  with  our 
adversaries.  They  want  to  know  if  our  word  is  good.  They  want  to 
know  if  they  can  rely  on  us. 

This  Administration  is  waiting  very  long  to  give  convincing  an- 
swers. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zoellick  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zoellick.  We  will  be 
anxious  to  raise  questions  for  you,  but  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
all  three  panelists.  And  next  we  will  hear  from  Richard  Perle.  Mr. 
Perle,  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish,  and  your  entire  statement  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 


STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  N.  PERLE,  RESffiENT  FELLOW,  THE 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE,  FORMER  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Perle.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  I  should  begin 
by  saying  I  agree  with  every  word  that  we  have  just  heard  in  Bob 
Zoelhck's  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to 
join  this  hearing  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  current  Administra- 
tion. In  your  letter  of  invitation,  you  asked  that  I  and  the  others 
evaluate  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  as  outlined  in  Secretary  Chris- 
topher's January  18  speech  to  Harvard  University.  I  suspect  it  was 
that  invitation  that  caused  the  Democrats  to  fail  to  show  up  for 
this  hearing. 

This  task  is  made  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fact  that  the 
policy  outlined  in  Secretary  Christopher's  speech  has  little  to  do 
with  the  reality  of  American  foreign  policy  as  it  has  unfolded  dur- 
ing the  3V4  years  since  the  Administration  took  office.  Where  Sec- 
retary Christopher  claims  to  have  forged  a  record  that  "proves  the 
enduring  value  of  American  leadership",  I  believe  that  at  critical 
junctures  since  1993,  we  have  witnessed  a  shocking  failure  of 
American  leadership,  especially  in  the  unprecedented  abandonment 
of  American  policies  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  some  of  our 
NATO  allies. 

While  Secretary  Christopher  tells  his  Harvard  audience  that  he 
has  "a  bias  for  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  makes  America  a  reli- 
able and  principled  leader,  that  projects  America's  unique  purchase 
and  strength,"  I  believe  that  principle,  reliability,  purpose,  and 
strength  have  been  sadly  absent  from  American  policy  where  it  has 
been  tested  in  such  places  as  Bosnia,  North  Korea,  and  Somalia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Clinton  administration  has  thrown  together 
a  patchwork  foreign  and  defense  policy  that  combines  the  inevi- 
table incoherence  of  Secretary  Christopher's  case-by-case  approach 
to  foreign  and  defense  affairs  with  the  President's  own  weakness 
and  indecision. 

I  shall  try  to  comment  on  a  few  selected  cases  as  a  way  of  sug- 
gesting that  American  foreign  policy  must  amount  to  more  than  an 
aggregation  of  one-time,  one-place,  one-shot  solution  to  problems 
allowed  to  become  too  urgent  to  be  further  deferred.  From 
Mogadishu  to  Moscow,  from  Taiwan  to  Tokyo  to  Teheran,  from 
Brussels  to  Bosnia  to  China  and  North  Korea,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration has  gone  far  to  dissipate  a  position  of  strength  and  influ- 
ence it  took  half  a  century  and  a  hard-won  cold  war  victory  for  the 
United  States  to  achieve. 

It  is  evidently  a  point  of  pride  with  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  United  States  has  no  central  strategy,  no  global  vision,  no  geo- 
political concept  to  guide  its  actions  around  the  world.  Addressing 
a  closed-door  meeting  of  State  Department  personnel  in  Washing- 
ton soon  after  taking  office,  Secretary  Christopher  is  reliably  re- 
ported to  have  responded  to  a  question  about  America's  strategy  for 
the  post-cold  war  world  by  declaring  that  we  neither  had  nor  need- 
ed any  such  thing. 

In  response  to  the  murmur  of  discomfort  that  swept  through  the 
foreign  service  audience,  he  quoted  George  Kennan's  astonishing 
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advice  that  no  national  strategy  was  necessary  in  times  of  peace. 
And,  finally,  he  went  on  to  explain  that  it  would  be  American  pol- 
icy to  respond  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  contingencies  around  the 
world,  an  approach  he  said  he  had  adopted  with  good  results  in  the 
practice  of  corporate  law. 

But  what  may  sometimes  work  well  in  handling  legal  affairs  in 
civil  society  is  nopelessly  inadequate  for  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.  A  case-by-case  approach  to  foreign  policy  deprives 
both  allies  and  adversaries  of  any  clear  sense  of  where  we  stand, 
any  reliable  guide  to  our  priorities  and  intentions.  It  invites  preda- 
tors to  test  us  and  allies  to  ignore  or  make  light  of  our  interests 
and  concerns.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  nearly  chronic  tend- 
ency of  the  Administration  to  abandon  any  policy  that  encounters 
even  mild  opposition  guarantees  that  adversaries  are  not  deterred, 
nor  are  allies  assured  by  what,  at  any  moment,  is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Several  times  in  his  Harvard  speech.  Secretary  Christopher  re- 
fers to  Bosnia;  and,  in  my  judgment,  Bosnia  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant test  of  the  Administration's  foreign  policy  and,  in  important 
ways,  its  most  egregious  failure.  So  I'd  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
review  the  Administration's  Bosnian  policy. 

For  President  Clinton,  Bosnia  got  off  to  a  bad  start  early  in  the 
Administration,  when,  in  May  1993,  Warren  Christopher  was  sent 
to  Europe  to  urge  our  NATO  allies  to  join  with  us  in  lifting  the 
arms  embargo  in  Bosnia  and  to  join  in  air  strikes  to  suppress  at- 
tacking Serb  forces  so  that  Bosnia  might  defend  itself. 

Sent  to  Europe  to  keep  a  campaign  promise  to  lift  the  embargo 
and  strike  to  protect  the  transition,  Christopher  set  out  to  do  the 
right  thing.  He  left  no  doubt  that  the  President  considered  the  em- 
bargo wrong  and  unfair,  but  was  back  within  a  week,  arguing  that 
we  should  drop  our  so-called  "lift-and-strike"  proposal  because  our 
British  and  French  allies  disagreed. 

From  that  moment  until  the  Dayton  accord,  the  Administration 
opposed  lifting  the  arms  embargo  and  lobbied  vigorously  against 
congressional  efforts  to  do  so.  Despite  having  decided  the  enibargo 
in  Bosnia  should  be  lifted  and  air  support  used  to  suppress  the 
cruel  shelling  of  Bosnian  women  and  children,  Clinton  and  Chris- 
topher caved  in  to  the  British  and  French  at  the  first  encounter. 
I  believe  this  did  grave  damage  to  the  reliability,  principle,  pur- 
pose, and  strength  of  American  policy;  and  I  doubt  that  an  admin- 
istration dedicated  to  the  case-by-case  approach  could  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  effect  in  other  areas  of  so  unseemly  a  surrender  of  the 
President's  declared  policy  on  Bosnia. 

From  the  moment  of  Christopher's  abortive  European  mission  it 
was  clear  to  the  British,  to  the  French,  to  the  Russians,  to  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  to  Kim  Il-Sung  and  to  anyone  else  who  saw  Clinton 
capitulating  on  CNN  that  the  new  Administration  lacked  the  cour- 
age of  its  convictions  and  could  be  had  by  a  determined  adversary. 

Clinton's  well-meaning  attempt  to  end  the  shameful,  unprece- 
dented embargo  that  kept  a  member  State  of  the  United  Nations 
from  exercising  its  fundamental  right  of  self-defense  was  half- 
hearted and  ineptly  presented.  It  quickly  became  the  standard  one 
could  expect  from  the  new  Administration. 
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The  Administration's  collapse  on  Bosnia  reflected  what  may  be 
its  most  glaring  shortcoming:  the  failure  to  understand  how  and 
why  America's  principal  alliance,  NATO,  actually  works  and  how, 
therefore,  to  operate  effectively  within  it  to  achieve  American  goals. 
NATO  is  not  a  seminar  for  the  discussion  of  policy  options  or  a  bull 
session  for  policy  wonks. 

It  is  not  a  place  to  solicit  ideas  about  how  the  United  States 
ought  to  proceed,  even  in  Europe.  It  is,  rather,  the  principal  insti- 
tution anchoring  the  United  States  in  European  security  aflFairs; 
and,  as  such,  it  is  a  place  where  the  United  States  must  assert 
leadership  on  any  issue  of  consequence.  It  is  the  institution 
through  which  the  United  States  has  helped  its  European  allies  se- 
cure tne  longest  period  of  European  peace  in  this  century,  and  not 
just  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  with  respect  to  each 
other  as  well. 

Above  all,  NATO  is  an  alliance  of  like-minded  but  independent 
nations  who  will,  in  the  end,  set  aside  intra-European  and  trans- 
Atlantic  differences  and  rally  behind  American  policies  when  they 
are  presented  cogently  and  with  conviction.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
when  America  fails  to  lead,  there  is  no  one  to  fill  the  void;  and  the 
result  is  the  sort  of  drift  and  passivity  that  characterized  allied  pol- 
icy in  Bosnia  with  tragic  consequences. 

So  even  as  the  British  and  French  sent  Mr.  Christopher  packing, 
they  were  deeply  troubled  at  the  prospect  of  an  American  adminis- 
tration so  ready  to  acquiesce,  so  unsure  of  its  position;  and  in  this, 
they  were  right. 

The  collapse  of  American  resolve  in  Bosnia  was  followed  quickly 
by  a  humiliating  misadventure  in  which  an  American  warship  dis- 
patched to  Haiti  was  turned  away  by  an  unarmed  mob  shaking 
their  fists  on  the  pier,  the  U.S.  Navy  repelled  by  an  angry,  un- 
armed mob.  Then  a  single  incident  in  Mogadishu  led  to  a  decision 
to  abandon  the  American  mission  in  Somalia.  After  only  a  few 
months  in  office,  the  case-by-case  approach  to  foreign  policy  left  the 
Administration  with  three  cases  of  abject  failure. 

In  America's  failures,  some  saw  opportunity.  Thus,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Kim  Il-Sung  and  Kim  Jong-Il  would  coerce  the  Ad- 
ministration into  a  deal  to  reward  North  Korea  for  its  covert  nu- 
clear weapons  program  by  trading  a  tenuous,  fragile,  and  reversible 
suspension  of  visible  parts  of  that  program  for  billions  in  benefits 
and  a  weakening  of  the  U.S. -South  Korea  defense  ties. 

Since  that  deal  was  reached  in  October  1994,  threats  from  North 
Korea  to  abandon  it  have  elicited  still  more  concessions  from  the 
United  States.  And,  of  course,  this  is  only  the  beginning,  for  such 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  submission  to  blackmail,  even  when  it  is 
called  diplomacy.  And  I  might  add,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  nuclear  reactors  that  will  go  to  North  Korea  pursuant  to  this 
deal  have  the  capacity  to  produce  more  plutonium  than  the  nuclear 
reactors  withdrawn  from  service.  And  so  we  have  yet  to  see  the  end 
of  this  diplomatic  effort  in  North  Korea. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  adroit  in  the  use  of  power  and  who  under- 
stand weakness  when  they  see  it,  have  treated  Administration  con- 
cerns on  a  range  of  issues,  from  missile  proliferation  to  human 
rights  to  the  misappropriation  of  intellectual  property  with  ill-con- 
cealed contempt.  The  recent  dangerous  confrontation  in  the  Taiwan 
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Straits  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  product  of  the  chronic  weakness 
with  which  we  have  approached  policy  differences  with  Beijing. 

Assaulted  on  issues  by  Administration  threats  to  ignore  GATT 
rules  and  impose  unilateral  tariffs,  the  Japanese  stood  their  ground 
and  watched  with  a  smirk  while  Mr.  Clinton  declared  victory,  with- 
drew the  threatened  tariffs,  and  abandoned  the  key  elements  of  the 
American  position. 

And  no  matter  what  the  Secretary  or  others  claim,  we  abandoned 
the  key  elements,  the  key  objectives  of  our  negotiation  there. 

Eager  to  join  NATO,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Hungarians,  and 
others  have  looked  on  with  mounting  dismay  as  the  President 
backed  away  from  a  move  to  bring  them  into  NATO  and  offered  in- 
stead an  inadequate  substitute  called  "partnership  for  peace"  that 
has  left  everyone  confused  about  whether  they  will  ever  be  admit- 
ted to  full  NATO  membership. 

In  Moscow  to  celebrate  the  allied  victory  in  World  War  II,  the 
President  tried,  again,  to  persuade  Mr.  Yeltsin,  whose  misadven- 
ture in  Chechnya  he  had  earlier  sought  to  legitimize,  to  counsel 
plans  to  sell  the  light- water  reactor  to  Iran.  But  Mr.  Clinton's  argu- 
ment was  undermined  by  his  decision  to  give  not  one,  but  two  such 
reactors  to  North  Korea.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  exam- 
ple of  the  danger  of  approaching  issues  case  by  case.  Did  anyone 
in  the  Administration  argue  that  giving  reactors  to  North  Korea 
would  make  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  Russians  not  to  sell  them 
to  Iran? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's  early  failure  to  implement 
its  Bosnian  policy  had  catastrophic  results.  The  arms  embargo  re- 
mained in  place,  Bosnia  was  prevented  from  defending  itself,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Bosnian  civilians  were  slaughtered,  mass  graves 
were  filled  with  the  victims  of  genocide.  Yet,  in  his  Harvard  re- 
marks, the  Secretary  of  State  comments  at  length  in  a  self-con- 
gratulatory manner  about  the  Dayton  accord  and  the  future  of 
Bosnia. 

What  Secretary  Christopher  omits  in  his  comment  on  Bosnia  is 
any  reference  to  his  promise  and  that  of  the  President  to  equip  and 
train  the  Bosnian  armed  forces  so  they  can  defend  themselves 
when  U.S.  forces  leave  Bosnia  later  this  year. 

Let  me  remind  him.  At  Dayton,  the  Bosnians  were  promised, 
clearly  and  unequivocally,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  that 
the  United  States  would  arm  and  train  them.  Shortly  thereafter, 
at  the  White  House,  the  President  repeated  the  promise,  acknowl- 
edging that  President  Izetbegovic  would  not  have  signed  the  Day- 
ton accord  without  American  assurances  that  his  people  would  be 
given  the  means  with  which  to  defend  themselves. 

Shortly  after  Dayton,  that  American  promise  was  abandoned.  In 
its  place,  the  Administration  began  to  say  only  that  the  United 
States  would  lead  an  international  effort  to  obtain  arms  and  train- 
ing for  Bosnia,  and  so  far  it  has  largely  failed  even  to  honor  this 
watered-down  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  make  solemn,  life-and-death  promises,  prom- 
ises on  the  basis  of  which  the  Dayton  accord  was  achieved,  there 
must  be  no  question  about  whether  those  promises  will  be  honored. 
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They  must  be  honored,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  if  we  are  to  make 
claims  to  principle,  reliability,  purpose,  and  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the  Secretary's  words  at  Har- 
vard, the  Administration,  without  a  clear  sense  of  purpose,  with  lit- 
tle notion  of  how  policy  in  one  place  bears  in  policy  on  another, 
with  its  moral  compass  lost  once  in  Bosnia  and  in  grave  danger  of 
being  lost  there  yet  again,  the  Administration  carries  on  case-by- 
case.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Perle  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Perle.  Finally,  we  will 

hear  from  Dr.  Charles  William  Maynes,  currently  the  editor  of  the 

periodical.   Foreign   Policy.   Dr.   Maynes,  you  may  proceed.   Your 

statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  WILLIAM  MAYNES,  EDITOR,  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  MAGAZINE,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  Maynes.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  was  asked  yesterday  to 
come  here,  so  I  just  have  a  brief  statement,  which  I  would  like  to 
read. 

Our  purpose  today  is  to  assess  the  foreign  policy  record  of  the 
Clinton  administration.  I  believe  that  any  fair  assessment  would 
conclude  that  the  Administration  has  matured,  made  significant 
progress  in  that  past  year  on  a  number  of  critical  issues,  made  no 
irredeemable  mistakes  in  areas  of  potential  danger,  and  is  strug- 
gling to  preserve  the  tools  necessary  for  this  or  any  future  Adminis- 
tration to  represent  and  defend  U.S.  interests  abroad.  Let  me  touch 
on  each  of  these  points. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Administration,  like  most  adminis- 
trations, had  a  shaking-down  period.  The  first  2  years  were  a  pe- 
riod in  which  the  Administration  was  trying  to  fmd  its  way.  Like 
most  of  the  country,  it  was  hoping  to  avoid  becoming  involved  on 
the  ground  in  Bosnia  and  Haiti.  It  had  excessive  expectations  of 
what  international  organizations  could  accomplish.  It  was  saddled 
with  positions  taken  in  the  1992  campaign  that  proved  easier  to 
utter  than  to  implement. 

But,  over  time,  the  Administration  has  faced  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  Bosnia  and  Haiti.  It  has  achieved  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach toward  international  institutions,  and  it  has  managed  to  re- 
turn to  a  more  centrist  position  on  most  of  the  great  issues  of  inter- 
national affairs.  Of  critical  importance,  it  has  made  progress  in 
constraining  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

At  considerable  electoral  risk,  the  President  took  the  right  deci- 
sion in  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  and,  overall,  those  two  operations  have 
been  handled  with  a  professionalism  that  few  would  have  expected, 
looking  at  the  Administration's  start. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Administration  has  cemented  this  coun- 
try's relationship  with  Israel  while  opening  up  new  ties  with  the 
Arab  world  and  pushing  the  peace  process.  The  Administration  has 
managed  to  strengthen  NATO  while  retaining  solid  relations  with 
Russia,  though  adverse  consequences  may  lie  ahead  upon  NATO's 
expansion. 
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The  Administration  has  aggressively  advanced  an  international 
economic  strategy  of  open  markets  and  trade  efforts  wdth  key  coun- 
tries. 

Finally,  through  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  MPT  and  other 
nonproliferation  measures,  the  Administration  has  led  the  world  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Potential  trouble  points  are  Russia  and  China.  No  one  can  pre- 
tend, or  should  pretend,  that  he  or  she  has  an  easy  answer  on  how 
to  integrate  these  two  giant  countries  into  the  international  system 
in  a  constructive  way.  But  to  the  Administration's  credit,  it  is 
working  the  problem.  It  has  rightly  resisted  policies  that  would 
write  off  either  of  these  states  as  a  potential  enemy.  I,  myself,  have 
been  critical  of  the  proposal  to  expand  NATO,  but  the  Administra- 
tion is  pursuing  this  option  in  a  way  designed  to  minimize  the  dan- 
ger with  Moscow. 

In  particular,  I  believe  the  Administration  gets  high  grades  for 
persuading  the  Russians  to  participate  in  IFOR  in  Bosnia  as  part 
of  a  U.S. -led  force. 

The  President's  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East  has  demonstrated  a 
new  burst  of  diplomatic  creativity.  The  agreements  with  Japan  re- 
garding peacetime  cooperation  in  the  military  field  represent  an 
important  step  toward  the  transformation  of  that  security  relation- 
ship in  a  direction  more  favorable  to  the  United  States.  And  the 
proposal  for  four-power  talks  regarding  Korea  injects  new  life  into 
the  North/South  dialog  on  that  peninsula. 

It  is  easy  to  direct  criticism  against  any  Administration.  Particu- 
larly in  the  post-cold  war  world  where  none  of  us  have  a  reliable 
compass,  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  Administration's  actions 
in  this  area  or  that.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this  Administration, 
like  the  last  one,  has  been  unable  thus  far  to  outline  a  clear  struc- 
ture for  the  international  system  toward  which  we  should  work  and 
with  which  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  rebirth  of  national  rival- 
ries. But  it  has  been  fighting  to  preserve  the  tools  with  which  this 
or  any  future  Administration  will  need  to  advance  and  defend 
American  foreign  policy  interests  in  an  uncertain  world. 

As  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has  warned,  the 
cuts  that  are  now  being  suffered  in  our  international  budget  are 
crippling  our  diplomatic  effort,  leading  "to  less  complete  political 
and  economic  reporting,  less  effective  representation  and  advocacy 
of  U.S.  interests  in  foreign  countries,  and  less  adequate  services 
provided  to  U.S.  citizens  traveling  abroad,  tourists  or  business  peo- 
ple." 

Since  1985,  we  have  cut  our  foreign  aid  budget  in  half.  The  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  reverse  these  trends  is  commendable  and 
deserves  support. 

A  man  who  is  about  to  take  a  long  journey  does  not  achieve  his 
goal  by  blinding  himself  or  cutting  his  hamstrings.  America  after 
the  cold  war  has  embarked  on  a  long,  diplomatic  journey.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  limit  our  ability  to  see  the  road  or  to  work  ahead 
toward  the  final  destination,  which  is  a  secure  structure  of  peace. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  adequate  support  to  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts. Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Maynes  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Maynes.  We  will  move 
to  the  questions  at  this  time.  The  witnesses  have  presented  some 
extraordinarily  fine  testimony  to  the  committee.  I  was  struck  that 
in  so  many  instances  throughout  it  was  analytically  very  incisive, 
clearly  explained.  So  frequently  light  bulbs  go  on  in  one's  mind  say- 
ing, I  wish  I  had  said  that,  and  why  had  not  that  occurred  to  me; 
but,  in  fact,  you  have  looked  at  some  very  difficult  problems,  and 
you  have  given  us  some  very  good  analysis  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Clinton  administration. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  try  to  respond  to  two  questions.  The 
first  relates  to  the  definition  of  what  is  in  a  vital  national  interest. 
I  find  myself  constantly  going  to  this  subject — is  this  in  our  vital 
national  interest? — in  trying  to  decide  where  the  United  States 
should  intervene  or  be  active  and  involved.  Is  the  concept  and  im- 
portance of  a  definition  of  the  vital  national  interest  still  with  us? 
Is  it  still  important?  Is  it  part  of  defining  the  objectives  of  an  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy?  Mr.  Perle? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  let  me  take  a  shot,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
concept  of  the  national  interest  would  be  easier  to  comprehend  if 
we  did  not  always  use  the  adjective  "vital"  to  modify  it.  Just  as  we 
treat  or  try  to  treat  illness  in  an  early  stage  when  it  is  not  a  vital 
threat,  I  believe  we  have  interests,  the  vitality  of  which  may  be 
open  to  debate.  The  United  States  will  not  perish  if  it  fails  to  deal 
early  with  a  great  many  contingencies,  but  that  is  not  a  reason  for 
not  attempting  to  do  so  when  one  can. 

So  the  real  question  in  my  mind  is  what,  broadly  speaking,  are 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  we  have  important 
interests  in  an  open  world  order  in  which  the  United  States  can 
move  freely,  trade  freely,  join  with  other  countries  that  share  our 
values  in  promulgating  those  values,  and  in  which  we  can  discour- 
age the  rise  of  a  power  that  might  threaten  more  fundamental  in- 
terests. 

This  may  sometimes  mean  that  the  use  of  force  to  protect  our  in- 
terests should  be  contemplated  early  rather  than  late,  but  we  have 
for  so  long  now  talked  about  defending  only  vital  interests  and 
talked  about  the  use  of  force  only  as  a  last  resort.  And  I  believe 
we  have  allowed  situations  to  develop  that  became  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  was  necessary  and  far  more  costly  to  deal  with  late 
rather  than  early.  And  Bosnia,  I  think,  is  a  good  example.  A  mod- 
est effort  in  Bosnia  early  could  have  ended  that  conflict  quickly,  in 
my  judgment. 

So  what  I  want  to  stress  is  the  problem  that  arises  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  must  only  protect  vital  interests  and  when  we  believe 
that  we  must  always  exhaust  diplomatic  remedies  first,  which  very 
often  means  that  once  diplomacy  has  failed,  the  costs  of  protecting 
our  interests  has  become  extraordinarily  high. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  understand  the  distinction  you  are  making,  Mr. 
Perle.  I  categorize  national  interests  because  practically  everything 
in  the  world  does  affect  our  national  interests,  but  I  think  there  is 
a  special  category  of  vital  national  interests  that  have  to  serve  as 
a  lodestone  for  what  are  the  most  important  underpinnings  for  our 
society. 

Mr.  Maynes,  you  had  your  hand  up  first. 
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Mr.  Maynes.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  comment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  right  now  has  any  mortal  enemy  that  is  threatening 
the  United  States.  So  what  would  our  vital  national  interest  be?  I 
think  it  is  in  the  maintenance  of  an  international  system  that  right 
now  is  very  favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  cur- 
rently is  the  steward  of  the  international  system,  which  is  tilted  in 
our  favor,  both  from  a  security  point  of  view,  and  I  think,  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  although  this  point 
is  more  debatable. 

But  it  is  in  the  vital  national  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
create  a  structure  of  peace  and  development  that  can  permit  the 
American  democracy  to  remain  as  safe  as  it  is  now  and  to  continue 
to  prosper.  I  believe  that  we  are  at  a  unique  period  in  relations 
among  the  great  powers.  I  do  not  think  we  have  seen  a  period  like 
this  since  1815,  where  basically  there  is  no  challenge,  no  hege- 
monic challenge,  most  of  the  States  are  more  concerned  with  inter- 
nal development  than  they  are  with  external  expansion,  and  rela- 
tions among  the  powers  are  basically  peaceful. 

Now,  they  do  not  necessarily  have  to  stay  that  way,  but  our  vital 
interest  is  in  protecting  that  current  arrangement. 

Mr.  ZOELLICK.  I  think  the  question  is  an  extraordinarily  good 
one,  particularly  in  the  context  of  Mr.  Perle's  and  my  testimonies, 
because  I  feel  our  major  theme  is  that  the  Administration's  case- 
by-case  approach  reveals  no  strategy,  no  coherence,  no  sense  of  how 
tne  pieces  fit  together. 

The  traditional  way  of  looking  at  vital  interests  for  the  United 
States  is  geographically,  and  that  is  not  a  bad  place  to  start.  In  the 
case  of  East  Asia,  Western  Europe,  the  Caribbean  Littoral  and  the 
Gulf,  we  do  not  want  any  hostile  power  or  group  of  powers  to  domi- 
nate or  threaten  those  regions.  But  to  build  on  Mr.  Perle's  point, 
we  want  to  go  beyond  that;  we  want  to  make  a  positive  statement. 
So,  preferably,  those  would  be  the  core  areas  where  we  want  to  de- 
velop allies  and  partnerships. 

Now,  part  of  the  way  to  do  that  is  through  economics  and  trade! 
That  is  one  way  through  which  you  can  try  to  connect  our  open  sys- 
tem and  their  open  system  together.  I  think  the  key  notion  here, 
however,  is  that  for  the  United  States  to  have  these  relationships, 
we  have  to  work  through  allies  and  coalitions.  The  challenge  today 
is  to  try  to  preserve  and  promote  and  extend  those  ties  while  deal- 
ing witn  the  two  main  challenges  to  the  system,  Russia  and  China. 
If  we  can,  we  want  to  integrate  them  into  the  international  system; 
but  if  we  cannot,  we  need  to  protect  against  them. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  have  to  come  back 
to  the  question  about  MFN  later,  but  I  need  to  leave  for  a  talk 
show  briefly,  and  I  will  be  back.  I  have  turned  the  chair  and  the 
time  over  to  Mr.  Hyde,  our  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hyde.  [Presiding.]  Well,  I  appreciate  the  assignment,  but 
Mr.  Smith  will  be  here  longer  than  I.  I  must  leave,  too;  but  if  I  may 
have  some  question  time,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  compliment  all  three 
of  you.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding  mornings  I  have 
spent  listening  to  knowledgeable,  serious  critiques  of  forei^  policy. 
I  have  noticed  lately  this  session  of  Congress  a  diminishmg  of  in- 
terest in  foreign  policy.  I  think  it  grew  out  of,  frankly,  the  election 
Mr.   Bush  lost  and  where  the  definition  of  what  was  important 
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somehow  excluded  foreign  policy,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  our  foreign  policy  because  it  truly  impacts  on 
war  and  peace,  not  to  say  life  and  death. 

Two  things  bother  me  enormously  today.  One  is  the  state  of  Rus- 
sia, the  status  of  Russia.  We  had  testimony  the  other  day  about  the 
prevalence  of  organized  crime,  and  it  is  frightening.  And  I  think  we 
are  averting  our  eyes  perhaps.  I  think  of  the  quote — I  wish  I  knew 
who  said  it — Nelson  Algren  or  somebody — that  a  great  deal  of  intel- 
ligence can  be  invested  in  ignorance  when  the  need  for  illusion  is 
great. 

And  when  the  possibility  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr, 
Chernomyrdin,  has  $5  billion  in  his  bank  account  and  gets  a  piece 
of  every  oil  deal  that  is  cut,  the  fact  that  there  are  no  safe  banks 
over  there,  no  deal  is  ever  a  deal,  I  fear  that  people  will  get  so  fed 
up  with  the  criminality,  that  the  men  on  horseback  will  return,  and 
a  strong,  nationalist  leader  more  vigorous  than  Mr.  Yeltsin  might 
well  end  up  returning  us  to  the  old  problems. 

I  see  a  resurgence  of  communism.  The  euphoria  that  followed  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  may  be  altogether  temporary.  Italy  has  just 
seen  to  it  that  Stalinist  Communists  will  be  making  policy  over 
there,  because  they  are  the  tough  guys,  and  they  are  the  necessary 
element  of  the  coalition.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  all  through 
Central  Europe,  where  we  enthused  over  the  death  of  communism 
and  we  did  not  need  to  be  strong  anymore  and  we  could  focus  on 
domestic  concerns. 

Bosnia  is  an  ongoing  tragedy,  and  it  is  going  to  be  partitioned, 
it  is  going  to  be  swallowed  up  as  soon  as  we  pull  out — and  we  will 
pull  out.  The  invitation  by  passivity,  if  such  a  contradiction  in 
terms  can  exist,  of  the  most  radical  hater  of  America,  Iran,  into 
that  volatile  part  of  the  world  is  something  that  needs  a  lot  of 
study  so  we  know  just  how  that  happened  and  what  our  role  has 
been  and  what  the  consequences  are.  I  am  not  confident  that  we 
have  smooth  sailing  at  all,  and  forget  about  North  Korea;  that  is 
another  big  problem.  The  Chinese,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong:  there  is  no 
want  for  foreign  policy  problems. 

Mr.  Perle,  do  you  have  any  comment  on  this  litany  of  headaches? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  I  think  you  have  made  a  good  start  on  what 
could  be  an  even  longer  list  as  one  goes  around  the  world.  I  think 
we  are,  at  the  same  time — and  this  is  in  no  way  intended  to  dimin- 
ish the  sense  of  importance  in  dealing  effectively  with  those  prob- 
lems— we  are  vastly  better  off  than  we  were  when  we  faced  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  And  it  ought  to  be  the  central 
theme  of  our  policy  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  again  have  to  face 
a  threat  of  those  dimensions. 

One  element  of  that — and  you  alluded  to  it,  I  think — ought  to  be 
the  maintenance  of  necessary  defenses,  including  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  because  this  is  a  dangerous  and  an  uncertain  world,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  will  emerge  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  Unhap- 
pily, the  Administration  has  shown  no  interest  in  proceeding  to  de- 
velop a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  for  this  country.  And  even 
with  respect  to  theater  defenses,  which  it  claims  to  have  embraced 
in  lieu  of  a  national  defense,  the  Administration  is  now  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  that  would,  in  effect,  prevent  us 
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from  exploiting  the  most  cost-effective  approaches  to  theater  de- 
fense. 

So  I  think  that  the  problems  you  refer  to  are  all  capable  of  lead- 
ing to  developments  in  which  we  would  face  threats  that  we  need 
now  to  be  using  this  period  of  time  to  organize  against.  And  we  are 
missing  important  opportunities  to  do  that,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  my  time  is  almost  up.  I  just  want  to  say  one 
thing.  I  will  not  forget  sitting  in  Moscow  talking  to  the  chairman 
of  what  our  counterpart  is,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Russia  Parliament,  the  Duma,  and  I  was  berating  them  for  sup- 
porting Iran  with  technology  and  missile  technology  and  sub- 
marines. And  he  took  umbrage  that  I  would  refer  to  Iran  as  a  ter- 
rorist country.  They  do  not  view  it  as  a  terrorist  country. 

I  just  wonder  what  we  get  out  of  the  relationship  with  Russia, 
and  I  know  we  do — it  is  in  our  interest  that  she  not  regress;  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  while  she  continues  to  assist  Iran,  who  is  the 
great  troublemaker  in  the  world,  one  of  the  great  troublemakers, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  very  prudent;  and  I  would  like  to  see  our 
State  Department  make  great  efforts  at  curtailing  that. 

Mr.  Perle.  If  we  cannot  persuade  Russia,  nobody  can.  Given  the 
relationship  between  Russia  and  the  West  today,  not  to  put  a  nu- 
clear reactor  into  Iran  knowing  Iran's  ambitions  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons,  then  I  think  we  have  to  say  that  the  management  of  our 
policy  is  not  in  good  hands.  This  is  not  such  a  large  undertaking. 
The  advantages  for  Russia  are  not  so  great  that  we  could  not,  by 
mobilizing  our  resources  and  leading  the  Western  Alliance,  discour- 
age that  from  taking  place.  That  is  obviously  made  more  com- 
plicated by  what  we  have  done  in  North  Korea,  but  it  still  ought 
to  be  possible  to  do. 

I  mean,  the  revenue  from  the  project,  if  you  look  at  it  only  in 
those  terms,  is  dwarfed  by  the  assistance  that  we  are  voting  to  pro- 
vide through  international  financial  institutions  and  even  U.S. -ap- 
propriated funds. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hyde.  I  want  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished witnesses  for  their  very  fine  statements.  And  just  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  3  years  have  been  a  period  of  profound  confusion  and  vacilla- 
tion in  foreign  policy,  a  period  in  which  freedom  and  decency  have 
been  losing  ground. 

Much  of  the  blame  rests  on  those  who  have  been  conducting  the 
United  States  foreign  policy.  First,  we  have  seen  an  almost  total 
delinking  of  human  rights  from  other  foreign  policy  concerns.  I 
chair  the  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee, and  we  have  heard  from  the  human  rights  groups  in  this  room 
several  times.  The  chief  spokesman  for  Amnesty  International 
made  a  very,  very  keen  observation  that  in  this  Administration 
human  rights  is  an  island;  it  is  not  connected  to  other  policy  con- 
siderations; it  is  an  island.  And  I  think  we  have  seen  that  over  the 
last  3  years  again  and  again  and  again,  probably  most  directly  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  all  recall  that  President  Clinton,  then  candidate  Clinton,  was 
very  critical  of  his  predecessor,  accusing  him  of  coddling  dictators. 
Well,  I  would  submit  that  Mr.  Clinton  has  turned  dictatorship-cod- 
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dling  into  an  art  form.  Probably  most  egregious  was  his  delinking 
of  Most-Favored-Nation  status  for  China  with  human  rights. 

There  were  some  people  who,  from  an  intellectual  honesty  point 
of  view,  felt  that  empowerment  was  the  way  to  go.  This  particular 
President,  both  as  a  candidate  and  then  during  his  first  year  in  of- 
fice, made  repeated  assertions  that  he  believed  that  linking  human 
rights  with  trade  was  a  way  of  promoting  human  rights. 

I  led  a  human  rights  trip  to  China  midway  through  the  period 
of  time  that  his  executive  order  was  in  effect.  Every  Chinese  leader 
that  I  met  with — and  I  met  with  a  number  of  high  officials — told 
me  without  the  slightest  hesitation  in  his  voice,  that  delinking 
would  occur  when  renewal  time  came  up  for  Most-Favored-Nation 
status.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stapleton  Roy,  then  our  ambassador  to 
China,  was  with  me  at  many  of  those  meetings;  and  I  said.  Please 
get  that  in  the  cables.  It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  they  think 
Mr.  Clinton  is  bluffing. 

Many  of  the  dissidents  with  whom  I  met  said  the  exact  same 
thing:  They  saw  him  as  a  paper  tiger,  who  when  push  came  to 
shove,  would  delink  human  rights  from  Most-Favored-Nation  sta- 
tus. 

When  the  evidence  came  in,  we  found  that  there  was  significant 
regression  in  virtually  every  category  of  human  rights  consider- 
ation: whether  it  be  the  use  of  the  laogai  for  the  production  of 
slave-labor  goods;  whether  it  be  the  continuing  crackdown  of  the 
democracy  movement,  including  the  Tiananmen  Square  people; 
whether  it  be  the  use  of  forced  abortion  and  forced  sterilization  as 
a  way  of  implementing  the  one-child-per-couple  policy,  which  has, 
I  think  you  all  know,  gotten  worse.  The  eugenics  policy  is  now  in 
effect,  and  they  have  cracked  down,  particularly  among  the  rural 
Chinese,  in  a  very,  very  bad  way. 

All  of  the  categories  got  worse;  and  then  when  review  time  came, 
it  was  delinked.  I  think  that  sent  a  message  to  every  dictator 
around  the  world — and  I  think,  Mr.  Perle,  you  indicated  earlier 
about  message  sending,  that  Kim  Il-Sung  and  others  at  the  time 
looked  at  that  and  said,  "This  man  does  not  mean  business." 

President  Clinton  also  made  an  unprecedented  agreement  with 
Fidel  Castro,  entering  into  a  law-enforcement  partnership  with  a 
man  whose  basic  law  enforcement  techniques  are  well  known,  and 
often  include  murder  and  torture. 

The  United  States  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  reestablish  the 
Aristide  Government  in  Haiti,  in  hopes  that  this  would  result  in 
the  restoration  not  only  of  democracy,  but  also  of  human  rights. 
Then  our  government  covered  up  evidence  that  top  officials  of  the 
Aristide  security  forces,  the  very  forces  we  had  spent  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars to  put  back  in  power,  were  implicated  in  the  cold-blooded  as- 
sassination of  Aristide  opponents.  That  is  a  coverup,  gentlemen. 
This  House  and  this  particular  committee  has  looked  into  that,  and 
it  is  not  a  savory  record,  to  be  sure. 

We  have  recently  learned  that,  even  while  the  Administration 
was  refusing  to  lift  the  unfair  and  counterproductive  arms  embargo 
that  prevented  Bosnians  from  defending  themselves,  it  was  pri- 
vately winking  at  the  covert  circumvention  of  the  embargo  by  the 
fanatical  government  of  Iran,  the  last  regime  that  we  should  have 
invited  into  Europe. 
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Let  me  just  say  that  this  is  an  issue  that  I  have  worked  on  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  also  chair  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe.  I  met  several  times  with  then-Prime  Minister 
Silajdzic  and,  of  course,  President  Izetbegovic;  and  time  and  again 
they  said,  "We  do  not  want  your  troops.  We  do  not  want  deploy- 
ments of  French,  British,  or  American  troops;  we  just  seek  the 
means  to  defend  ourselves."  And  this  Congress,  with  overwhelming 
majorities,  passed  a  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Steny  Hoyer,  who  is  ranking  on 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  offered  the 
amendment.  He  did  it  when  Prime  Minister  Silajdzic  was  actually 
in  town,  and  it  was  vetoed.  When  the  President  is  presented  with 
his  own  policy,  he  vetoes  that  policy  and  chooses  another  course. 

It  is  my  view — and  you  may  disagree,  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  comments  on  this — that  the  President  waited  until  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  were  spent.  There  were  30  months  of  inaction.  Then, 
when  they  were  spent,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  Croats  had  the 
capability  to  reclaim  ground  and  did  so,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  are 
talking  about  Serb  refugees,  Milosevic  all  of  a  sudden  turned  from 
a  person  who  was  a  war  monger  to  a  so-called  peacemaker.  All  of 
a  sudden  the  time  was  right  for  the  President  to  step  in  and  de- 
clare victory. 

But  as  you  pointed  out,  Mr.  Perle,  those  mass  graves  were  filled, 
filled  to  capacity,  day  in  and  day  out,  because  of  the  vacillation 
that  we  saw  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I  asked  Secretary  Christopher 
when  he  returned  from  that  infamous  trip  to  Europe.  It  was  the 
first  question  out  of  the  box:  Did  you  lay  out  as  options  that  we 
were  going  to  lift  and  strike,  or  was  it  American  resolve  that  this 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  we  want  your  support?  He  said, 
"Well,  we  laid  it  out,"  and  this  was  among  the  talking  points,  and 
went  on  to  talk  about  how  this  is  what  was  under  consideration. 

He  went  over  there  to  get  a  feel  for  where  our  European  allies 
really  were,  rather  than  to  say,  "This  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
We  are  going  to  stop  this  ethnic  cleansing."  And  I  think  the  blame 
for  many  of  those  deaths  rests  squarely  down  at  the  White  House. 
You  can  take  issue  with  that,  if  you  would  like;  but  we  know,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  Vukovar,  I  have  been  in  Osijek  when  they 
were  under  siege.  The  last  Administration  made  grave  mistakes, 
and  I  had  my  arguments  with  Brent  Scowcroft;  but  this  Adminis- 
tration said  that  it  knew  what  it  had  to  do,  and  it  failed  utterly 
for  30  months;  and  now  we  have  all  of  these  terrible  atrocities  that 
we  are  looking  back  at  through  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  a  paper 
tiger,  and  not  only  in  the  face  of  gross  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  whole  world  knows  that  China  is  providing  Pakistan 
and  Iran  with  nuclear  technology,  just  as  it  provided  North  Korea 
with  such  technology  in  past  years. 

We  now  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  multibillion  project  designed 
to  cajole  North  Korea  into  giving  up  its  status  as  an  emerging  nu- 
clear power,  but  our  government  seems  to  have  learned  nothing 
from  the  experience.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Perle,  you  made  some  very 
good  comments  about  the  amount  of  plutonium  that  will  be  avail- 
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able  from  these.  That  is  a  little-regarded  fact  that  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  enlarge  upon  during  the  questions. 

In  10  years,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  paying  for  nu- 
clear reactors  in  Iran  and  relying  on  Beijing  to  help  negotiate  the 
deal.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  next  Administration  learn 
from  the  sorry  experience  of  the  Clinton  administration.  The  very 
forces  that  have  influenced  the  Clinton  administration  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  time  and  again — short-sighted  business  executives 
who  put  short-term  profits  ahead  of  enduring  values,  career  dip- 
lomats who  think  that  their  job  is  to  deal  witn  tyrannical  regimes 
on  whatever  terms  that  seem  possible  and  that  numan  rights  are 
a  distraction — will  be  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  have  the  same 
influence  on  a  potential  Repuolican  administration. 

Let  me  just  say,  finally,  that  on  the  issue  of  Chechnya — and  with 
the  upcoming  elections  in  June,  I  would  ask  you  to  comment  on 
this  as  well — Kovalyov  said  the  other  day,  before  our  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe — and  you  know  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Duma  and  headed  President  Yeltsin's  human  rights 
commission — said  that  he  thinks  democracy  is  doomed.  It  only  has 
until  June.  It  is  in  grave  peril  in  Russia. 

He  also  pointed  out  in  a  previous  hearing  in  this  room  that  the 
Administration  gave  the  green  light  to  the  atrocities  that  were 
committed  in  Chechnya.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  ask  all  of  you 
if  you  could  comment  on  that,  if  you  would.  He  and  Yelena  Bonner 
appeared  before  our  commission  and  said  that  during  the  time  of 
crisis,  when  Moscow  looked  out  to  the  West  to  see  what  the  reac- 
tion would  be.  Vice  President  Al  Gore  stood  side  by  side  with 
Chernomyrdin  and  said,  "It  is  an  internal  affair." 

The  State  Department  put  out  one  statement  after  another  sug- 
gesting that  what  was  going  on  in  Chechnya  was  analogous  to  our 
own  Civil  War.  People  being  mowed  down — and  I  am  no  friend  of 
Dudayev — but  people  being  mowed  down,  innocent  civilians,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  Russians  who  happen  to  get  caught  in  the  fire,  and 
our  government  is  giving  the  green  light.  Many  others  have  said 
that  even  now,  with  the  mild  denunciations  of  that  policy,  the  kill- 
ing goes  on.  I  would  like  to  ask  our  distinguished  witnesses  if  they 
could  speak  to  that. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Perle,  if  you  would  begin  the  re- 
sponses. 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  Congressman  Smith,  I  agree  entirely  with  your 
assessment  of  the  situation  in  Chechnya.  It  was  no  favor  to  Boris 
Yeltsin  to  not  only  acquiesce,  but  almost  encourage  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous  mistake  for  Yeltsin  himself  and  for 
the  struggle  for  democracy  in  Russia,  and,  needless  to  say,  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  for  a  large  number  of  innocent  Chechnyans. 

When  you  see  a  friend  about  to  put  the  key  in  the  ignition  and 
you  know  he  has  had  too  much  to  drink,  you  do  not  encourage  that; 
you  discourage  it.  And  we  should  have  discouraged,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  we  should  have  discouraged  Yeltsin  from  undertaking 
that  policy.  We  did  not,  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  attitude  that 
because  Yeltsin  is  to  be  preferred  to  his  opposition,  or  at  least  some 
of  his  opposition,  we  must  acquiesce  in  everything  the  Russians  do. 
And  so  you  have  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  which 
he  breezily  dismisses  the  inadequacies  of  our  policy  toward  Russia 
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by  saying,  "It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  I  have  to  build  a  good  rela- 
tionship. Well,  you  do  not  build  good  relations,  you  certainly  do 
not  build  enduring  relations  by  failing  to  express  our  interests,  our 
concerns,  and  our  values.  Especially  in  this  situation  where  you 
have  a  country  groping  toward  an  uncertain  future. 

So  I  think  we  have  missed  an  opportunity  to  channel  Russian  en- 
ergies in  a  more  constructive  direction.  I  think  the  architect  of  this 
policy  is  Mr.  Talbott,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  long 
held  a  view  of  indulgence  toward  the  Soviet  Union  first  and  now 
toward  Russia.  He,  like  others,  have  always  preferred  whatever  Ad- 
ministration happened  to  be  governing  at  the  time  to  the  prospect 
of  something  worse.  And  as  a  result,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
coddle  those  who  are  in  power. 

I  think  that  is  a  great  mistake,  and  we  see  it  not  only  in 
Chechnya,  but  in  the  Trans-Caucasus  generally.  The  policy  seems 
to  be  that  we  will  turn  a  blind  eye  to  what  is  unquestionably  an 
effort  to  reestablish  Moscow's  hegemony  over  the  newly  independ- 
ent republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  I  think,  in  the  long 
run,  that  will  turn  out  to  be  a  disastrous  purchase  order;  so  I  wish 
that  we  would  weigh  in  more  effectively  in  the  defense  of  those 
democrats  in  Russia  who  themselves  have  been  more  critical  than 
we  have  of  action  in  Chechnya  and  in  other  parts  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  rather  extreme 
statements  have  been  made  here  that  I,  at  least,  would  like  to  con- 
test. No  safe  banks  in  Russia.  In  fact,  for  the  first  time,  Russian 
paper  is  being  discounted  on  the  London  market.  We  are  not  seeing 
Stalinist  Communists  taking  over  Italy.  In  fact,  you  have  got  a  left- 
of-center  government  that  I  think  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  quite 
responsible. 

I  think  it  is  simply  outrageous  to  suggest  that  the  White  House 
is  responsible  for  the  deaths  in  Bosnia,  the  war  atrocities.  The  per- 
petrators of  those  are  the  war  criminals  themselves.  There  have 
been  many  mistakes  made  in  Bosnia.  In  fact,  the  most  serious  took 
place  in  the  previous  Administration,  when  the  Bush  administra- 
tion helped  sabotage  the  Lisbon  Accord,  and  we  could  have  had  an 
agreement  in  Bosnia  almost  exactly  like  the  one  we  have  got  now 
after  all  of  the  deaths. 

So  if  one  wants  to  go  back  and  pin  responsibility,  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  previous  Administration.  But  the  people  who  did  the 
killing  in  Bosnia  are  still  in  Bosnia,  and  this  Administration  has 
made  the  most  vigorous  effort  in  history  to  try  to  pursue  the  war 
criminals. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  could  just  yield  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  suggesting  that  during  the  course  of  those 
30  months  when  very  little,  if  anything,  was  happening,  that  this 
Administration  was  doing  all  that  could  possibly  have  done,  includ- 
ing pursuing  legislation  that  would  have  lifted  the  arms  embargo? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  that  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  at  this  hearing  suggest  that  the  United  States  runs  NATO 
the  way  the  Soviet  Union  used  to  run  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the 
fact  is  we  do  not.  We  did  not  have  troops  on  the  ground.  I  do  think 
that  if  the  Bush  administration  had  been  willing  to  join  in  the 
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peacekeeping  operation  in  Bosnia  with  the  British  and  the  French, 
we  would  have  had  a  stronger  voice  on  this. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  British  and  the  French  had  the  troops 
on  the  ground.  They  had  moral  credibility  on  this  issue.  They  also 
had,  in  my  view — I  happen  to  share  Mr.  Perle's  opinion  on  this — 
they  had  a  mistaken  policy,  but  they  had  a  higher  claim  on  the  pol- 
icy because  the  previous  Administration  and  this  Administration 
were  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  ground  effort  for  so  long. 

But  I  think  if  you  are  asking  who  the  killers  were,  let  us  be  hon- 
est about  it;  let  us  be  clear  about  it:  The  killers  are  the  people  who 
did  the  killing  in  Bosnia,  and  this  Administration  has  attempted  to 
bring  them  to  justice.  In  terms  of  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  I  think  it  is  critical  to  get  on  the  record  that 
it  is  during  this  Administration  that  Russian  missiles  are  no  longer 
targeted  against  the  United  States.  There  are  other  considerations 
the  United  States  has  to  take  into  account  in  its  relationship  with 
Russia. 

The  Russians  have  made  some  terrible  mistakes  in  Chechnya — 
there  is  no  question  about  that — but  we  also  have  to  remember 
that  Chechnya  was  described  by  the  editors  of  The  Economist  as 
a  "criminal  republic".  This  is  not  the  kind  of  republic  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  normally  want  to  be  supporting.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russian  policies  have  been  absolutely  disastrous,  and  I 
think  that  we  should  be  forceful  in  criticizing  them. 

We  have  to  have  some  perspective  in  the  kind  of  relationship 
that  we  have  with  a  country  which  still  has  the  capability,  if  it  be- 
comes hostile,  to  attack  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ZoELLiCK.  Just  to  focus  on  a  couple  of  the  points  of  your  com- 
ment, Congressman.  It  is  always  important  for  the  United  States 
to  speak  on  human  rights.  Indeed,  that  is  part  of  who  we  are  as 
a  people;  it  is  what  distinguishes  us  as  a  people  around  the  world. 

I  think  when  it  comes  time  to  actions,  we  have  to  weigh  very 
closely  the  effectiveness  of  what  actions  we  are  going  to  take,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  be  most  careful  about  is  mak- 
ing threats  that  we  do  not  follow  through  on.  And  so  I  think  I  may 
have  some  disagreements  with  you  on  China  and  MFN  because  of 
my  view  on  the  best  way  to  engage  China  on  security  and  also  rule- 
of-law  issues,  and  the  best  way  to  affect  it.  I  agree  with  you  four- 
square that  if  we  depreciate  the  currency  of  what  we  say  in  the 
world,  we  are  not  going  to  have  affect  on  any  of  these  issues. 

On  Russia,  I  think  one  of  my  worries  as  we  approach  this  elec- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  widespread  view  that  if  Yeltsin  wins,  all  will 
be  fine  and  if  Zyuganov  wins,  all  will  be  bad.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  latter  statement:  Yeltsin  is  definitely  better  than  Zyuganov. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  Russia  is  becoming 
an  authoritarian  country  and  that  Yeltsin  and  his  advisers  are  not 
even  the  so-called  Democrats  that  they  were  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
We  have  to  recognize  these  changes  in  Russia. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  recognize  that  Russia  is  going  through 
a  massive  transition.  It  not  only  had  an  incredible  regime  for  70 
years,  but  if  you  honestly  consider  what  those  people  have  gone 
through,  I  can  understand  why  they  have  fi-ustrations,  anxieties, 
and  fears. 
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Given  that  context,  one  of  the  points  I  was  trying  to  stress  in  my 
statement  is  that  we  run  a  great  danger  by  trying  to  adjust  to  the 
twists  and  turns  of  Russian  internal  poHtics.  We  will  never  get  that 
right,  and,  if  anything,  in  the  process  we  will  mix  up  our  own  fun- 
damental values  in  the  process.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  absurd  Administration  historical  comparisons  of 
Cnechnya  to  the  Civil  War  and  also  the  comparison  between  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Near  Abroad.  I  also  think  that  an  effort 
to  match  our  policies  to  Russia's  internal  affairs  will  lead  us  to 
dangerously  lose  sight  of  our  national  interests. 

I  think  the  greatest  irony  of  all  is  that  Russian  efforts  to  reestab- 
lish the  empire  will  undermine  the  effort  for  reform,  because  what 
they  need  to  do  at  this  point  in  their  history  is  concentrate  on  their 
internal  development.  They  are  returning  to  a  19th  century  view 
of  the  world,  that  a  big  power  that  has  weak  neighbors  which  it 
can  dominate  will  be  the  most  effective  power. 

If  you  look  around  the  world,  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  working 
out.  What  is  working  out  in  Western  Europe  or,  indeed,  in  our  com- 
mitment to  Mexico  IS  that  if  you  want  to  be  successful,  you  want 
to  have  healthier,  stronger  neighbors  on  your  borders.  This  is  one 
reason  why  I  feel  the  enlargement  of  NATO  and  the  EU  will  be 
good  for  Russia  over  time. 

The  reason  the  Russians  are  screaming  about  NATO's  enlarge- 
ment is  because  for  3  years  we  diddled  on  the  issue.  In  1993, 
Yeltsin  was  not  against  it,  but  this  has  now  become  a  sign  of  Rus- 
sian authority  and  nationalism;  so  by  delaying,  we  have  made  the 
problem  worse,  even  in  terms  of  reaching  out  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  that.  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Perle.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  comment  briefly  on 
what  Bill  Maynes  had  to  say.  And  I  appreciate  his  candor,  and  I 
would  like  to  match  that.  I  am  not  going  to  defend  the  Bush  admin- 
istration on  Bosnia.  I  think  the  mistake  began  with  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. I  do  think  the  situation  was  murkier  in  those  days, 
and  it  was  significantly  clarified  during  the  election  campaign  dur- 
ing which  Candidate  Clinton  thought  the  issue  through  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  embargo  that  was  preventing  the 
Bosnians  from  defending  themselves  was  improper  and  immoral, 
and  he  campaigned  on  a  pledge,  on  a  promise  to  lift  that  embargo. 

One  would  not  have  to  run  NATO  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  ran 
the  Warsaw  Pact  to  insist  upon  a  change  in  that  embargo  policy 
if  one  believed  it  to  be  wrong  and  immoral.  It  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  to  our  allies,  "We 
intend  to  lift  the  embargo."  Over  100  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  urging  us  to  do  so,  so  it  would  not  have  been  unilateral, 
although  it  would  have  not  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  British  and 
the  French  or  the  Russians.  Arid  we  could  have  given  them  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 

The  fact  that  we  did  not  follow  them  by  sending  troops  into 
Bosnia,  which  troops,  by  and  large,  had  the  effect  of  permitting  the 
slaughter  to  continue  while  attempting  to  perform  a  humanitarian 
mission — and  Bill  was  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the 
French  and  British  policy  was  a  seriously  deficient  policy.  When 
the  United  States  encounters  a  seriously  deficient  policy  that  it 
also  believes  to  be  fundamentally  wrong  and  when  a  President  has 
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campaigned  on  a  promise  to  change  it,  then  I  think  you  change  it, 
and  you  do  what  is  necessary  to  honor  that  commitment. 

Now,  there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  sense  in  which  I  believe  it 
is  quite  right  to  say  that  the  Administration  shares  responsibility 
for  the  slaughter,  because  we  tied  behind  their  backs  the  hands  of 

Eeople  who  were  prevented  from  defending  themselves  by  the  em- 
argo.  There  is  no  way  around  that,  BilK  People  were  forced  to 
fight  with  small  arms  in  the  face  of  tanks,  and  in  some  cases  with 
no  arms  in  the  face  of  mortars  and  other  heavy  weapons. 

Sarajevo  was  surrounded.  Every  day  hundreds  of  shells  were 
rained  down  upon  the  civilian  population,  and  the  victims  of  that 
were  unable  to  respond  because  they  did  not  have  the  means  with 
which  to  respond  and  they  did  not  have  those  means  in  large  meas- 
ure because  we  insisted  upon,  and  for  a  substantial  time  enforced, 
an  embargo  that  had  the  effect  of  perpetuating  the  monopoly  of 
heavy  weapons  or  near-monopoly  of  heavy  weapons  that  was  held 
by  the  perpetrators  of  that  genocide. 

I  believe  that  eventually  when  the  dust  is  clear,  this  will  be  un- 
derstood to  have  been  one  of  the  great  moral  failings  of  the  West- 
ern democracies  in  the  twentieth  century.  What  troubles  me  deeply 
is  when  I  read  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his  Harvard 
speech  and  the  questions  that  followed,  and  I  see  the  following.  He 
says,  "I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  contingency  where 
war  would  break  out  there  again  in  Bosnia.  If  the  parties  conclude 
that  they  do  not  want  to  keep  the  Dayton  agreement,  that  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  like  saying  I  suppose  there  is  a  danger  that  there  will  be 
homicides  on  the  streets  of  Washington  if  the  victims  and  the  kill- 
ers alike  do  not  want  to  avoid  them. ' 

The  moral  equivalence  that  is  implied  by  that  statement  suggests 
that  after  3V2  years  and  tens  of  thousands  of  fatalities,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  has  not  a  clue  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Bosnia  and  what  may  happen  yet  again.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  parties  to  decide  that  they  want  peace;  it  is  a  matter  to  as- 
sure that  potential  victims  can  protect  themselves. 

And  to  accomplish  that,  this  government  has  pledged  itself  to 
equip  and  train  the  Bosnians,  and  it  is  not  honoring  that  commit- 
ment and  time  is  running  out.  And  if  the  slaughter  is  renewed  be- 
cause the  Bosnians  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,  I  think  the 
only  fair  judgment  that  can  be  rendered  is  that  that  blood  will  be 
on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Perle,  thank  you  for  that.  And  just  let  me  say, 
Mr,  Maynes,  that  I  think  a  very  good  point  that  Mr.  Perle  just 
made  about  the  murkiness  during  the  Bush  years.  I  pleaded  with 
Brent  Scowcroft — as  a  matter  of  fact,  Frank  Wolf  and  I  went  to 
Vukovar  when  it  was  under  siege  3  months  after  the  attack  oc- 
curred on  Croatia  by  the  Serbian  Nation — arguing  that  any  kind  of 
embargo  would  be  wrong.  We  were  not  listened  to,  unfortunately. 

But  then  we  also  had  the  voices  of  Cy  Vance,  Lord  Carrington, 
and  many  others  in  Europe  who  were  saying  this  is  Europe's  prob- 
lem; Europe  wants  to  take  care  of  it.  So  there  was  a  degree  of 
murkiness. 

Mr.  MAY^fES.  But  Mr. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  just  finish.  So  that  is  not  to  exonerate  or  say 
there  is  no  blame  that  should  be  laid.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Tom 
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Lantos  and  I  frequently  will  point  out  that  the  Bush  administra- 
tion made  serious  mistakes.  Learning  from  them,  I  brought  over 
the  mayor  of  Dubrovnik  and  met  with  Larry  Eagleberger  for  2 
hours,  and  he,  as  you  know,  with  his  background  in  the  Balkans 
and  Serbia  and  Belgrade,  certainly  was  perplexed  as  to  the  fright- 
fulness  of  what  the  Serbs  were  doing  at  that  point  in  Croatia.  They 
had  not  yet  moved  into  Bosnia. 

So  it  was  a  learning  curve  there.  But  I  agreed  with  the  point  that 
Candidate  Clinton  and  Bill  Clinton  as  President  learned  and  said 
so  well.  I  cheered  him  from  this  platform  as  well  as  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  He  was  right,  and  all  we  wanted  to  see  was  a  faithful 
adherence  to  his  own  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Elie  Wiesel 
was  at  the  Holocaust  Museum  and  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Do 
something,  Mr.  President,"  he  was  like  Greorge  Patton  for  about  a 
week.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  issue  disappeared  off  the  screen. 

That  is  what  concerns  many  of  us  who  have  lived  with  this  issue 
day  in  and  day  out.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  only  when  the  Croats 
launched  their  major  offensive  and  showed  their  ability  where  the 
Serbs  were  really  winding  down  in  their  ability  to  wage  war  that 
all  of  a  sudden  we  stepped  in  saying,  OK,  after  30  months  of  seem- 
ingly doing  nothing  and  apparently  doing  nothing,  we  are  going  to 
be  trie  great  peace  makers. 

You  set  up  a  straw  man  when  you  said  that  they  are  not  the  kill- 
ers, as  if  I  suggested  we  were  the  killers.  But  as  a  conseauence  of 
our  failed  action,  we  led  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  much  killing 
went  on.  Because,  as  Salijic  said  over  and  over  again,  both  in  pri- 
vate meetings  and  in  forums  that  we  would  have  at  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  "We  do  not  want  your  people,  but  you  are  killing  us 
by  your  policy.  We  have  broom  sticks  and  we  have  three  or  four 
men  in  uniform  for  every  available  M-16  or  AK-47,"  and  as  Mr. 
Perle  pointed  out,  they  have  got  all  the  heavy  artillery. 

So,  you  know,  that  is  a  straw  man.  That  is  not  an  extreme  state- 
ment, as  you  have  suggested.  We  allowed  the  atmosphere  of  a  kill- 
ing field  to  exist  month  after  month,  and  we  did  nothing.  And  so, 
frankly,  I  resent  that  comment  because  I  think  it  is  way  off  base. 
You  are  entitled  to  your  opinion,  of  course,  but  I  believe  it  is  way 
off  base.  This  Administration  did  nothing  for  those  many  months, 
and  the  record  shows  it.  Talk,  jawboning — nothing;  and  we  needed 
leadership.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  should  run  NATO  the  way  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  was  run  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Moscow;  what 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  needed  bold  and  decisive  leadership  at 
a  time  where  people  were  being  destroyed  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
and  rape  was  going  on,  20  to  40,000  rapes,  as  a  tool  of  the  policy 
of  the  Serbs. 

So  I  just  hope  you  understand  where  we  are  coming  from.  I  have 
lived  this.  I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  you  are.  But  this  spin  that 
is  being  put  on  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  if  everything  has  come 
up  roses,  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  nothing  has  come  up  roses.  A  lot  of  people 
have  died,  but  the  Administration  has  taken  a  decision  that  I  think 
showed  great  courage  and  creativity  by  mastering  the  Dayton  proc- 
ess. And  I  would  underscore  that  an  agreement  was  reached  in  the 
Bush  administration  in  Lisbon  among  all  three  parties.  We  encour- 
aged the  Moslems  to  repudiate  their  signature,  and  the  war  started 
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thereafter.  We  could  have  had  an  agreement  very  much  Hke  the 
one  we  have  got  many  years  ago  without  the  deaths;  that  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

The  second  pomt  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I  do  believe  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  wrong  in  their  policy,  but  an  alliance  is  an  alliance. 
We  have  agreed  with  the  British  and  the  French  and  the  Germans 
to  support  them  internationally.  They  had  troops  on  the  ground. 
Those  troops  were  in  danger.  We,  therefore,  owed  them  some  con- 
cession to  their  point  of  view.  And  it  was  an  awkward  position  for 
the  Administration,  but  I  think  it  was  one  that  they  had  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  one  final  point,  and  then  Mr.  Zoellick.  The 
UNPROFOR  troop  deployment  certainly  was  a  well-meaning  effort. 
But  it  became  clear  rather  quickly  that  these  troops  were  a  stum- 
bling block  to  protecting  the  Bosnians.  They  provided  humanitarian 
help,  and  we  should  have  learned  from  that.  They  probably  al- 
lowed, however  unwittingly,  many  thousands  to  die  because  effec- 
tive air  strikes  could  not  be  effectuated  because  of  their  proximity. 
It  was  also  the  problem  of — Mr.  Perle? 

Mr.  Perle.  Forgive  me,  but  they  frequently  provided  fuel  for 
Serb  tanks  because  they  felt  they  had  to  barter  in  order  to  protect 
their  own  position.  It  was  among  the  most  pathetic  situations,  and 
I  simply  do  not  accept  Bill's  judgment  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
that  was  the  only  option  we  had.  We  could  have  said  to  the  British 
and  French,  "We  intend  in  90  days,  in  60  days  to  lift  the  embargo." 
As  it  happens,  we  furtively,  secretly,  and  ineffectively  were  turning 
a  blind  eye  to  the  circumvention  of  the  embargo  anyway.  But  we 
could  have  said  to  the  British  and  French,  "That  is  our  intention. 
We  are  willing  to  work  with  you  to  make  an  orderly  transition,  but 
otherwise  prepare  yourself  because  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  see 
that  these  people  are  permitted  to  defend  themselves."  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  British  and  French  would  have  withdrawn  under 
those  circumstances,  and  the  situation  might  have  turned  out  en- 
tirely differently.  We  cannot  be  sure,  but  what  we  can  be  sure  is 
that  the  victims  were  pleading  for  us  to  do  that,  and  if  it  had  not 
turned  out  well,  at  least  we  would  have  met  our  moral  responsibil- 
ities in  that  case,  and  I  think  it  would  have  turned  out  far  better 
than  it  did. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Zoellick. 

Mr.  Zoellick.  Because  this  hearing  was  on  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration's policy,  which  is  the  present  government,  if  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Maynes,  I  have  sat  patiently  and  quietly  while  he  keeps  tak- 
ing shots,  but  it  is  partly  an  approach  of  the  Clinton  allies  to  keep 
rerunning  the  1992  election.  It  might  help  if  I  stipulate:  We  lost; 
Clinton  won.  Can  we  please  determine  whether  he  will  take  re- 
sponsibility for  his  government  as  opposed  to  shoving  it  back  on 
someone  else? 

Your  statement  about  the  Lisbon  accords  is  flat  wrong;  it  has  no 
historical  basis.  Your  statement  on  the  Russian  military,  the  mis- 
sile targeting  was  flat  wrong;  that  was  done  during  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, but  I  think  we  also  both  know  that,  frankly,  it  is  not 
hard  to  retarget  them.  In  terms  of  your  comments  about  Bosnia, 
I  think  it  was  entirely  understandable,  indeed,  reasonable,  that  Eu- 
rope should  take  on  this  problem.  Your  writings  have  frequently 
emphasized  the  role  that  Europe  should  have  in  defense  and  secu- 
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rity.  This  one  certainly  seemed  within  their  capabilities  or  should 
have. 

We  definitely  should  not  have  followed  their  example  of  putting 
peac6  keepers  in  as  hostages.  If  you  will  look  at  the  record,  for  ex- 
ample, Secretary  Baker's  memoirs,  you  will  see  the  movement  we 
started  to  have  toward  use  of  a  lift-and-strike  option  about  the  time 
that  you  are  talking  about  in  1992,  and,  frankly,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty we  would  have  encountered  would  have  been  that  we  would 
have  been  attacked  by  the  Clinton  campaign  for  starting  a  military 
conflict  in  an  election  year,  which  they  were  already  prepping  the 
press  for,  because  that  was  going  to  be  the  nature  of  their  argu- 
ment. 

But  the  most  important  point — and,  I  think,  the  most  damning 
point,  if  I  might — ^is  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  knew  through- 
out 4  years  is  you  do  not  threaten  unless  you  mean  it.  And  I  think 
whether  you  call  it  human  rights  or  whether  you  call  it  national 
honor,  the  question  of  what  happened  in  the  safe  havens  was  a 
travesty.  Here  is  a  situation  where  we  told  people,  we  put  it  in 
writing,  that  we  would  protect  them,  and  we  did  not:  they  were 
slaughtered  there. 

And  I  cannot  find  any  example  over  the  past  30  or  40  years  that 
matches  that  degree  oi  cynicism  or  miscalculation,  so  if  we  want 
to  talk  about  the  present  Administration,  that  is  the  question  that 
is  before  the  Congress  and  the  American  people;  why  do  we  not 
leave  the  other  one  to  the  history  books? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  while  I  was  tak- 
ing farmer  phone  calls  on  agricultural  insurance  issues,  I  missed 
a  Tot  here,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  be  here. 
I  did  want  to  ask  one  question,  if  I  could  come  back  to  the  subject 
of  Most-Favored-Nation  status  as  it  was  mentioned,  I  think,  in  Mr. 
Zoellick's  paper,  at  least.  With  respect  to  the  upcoming  debate  we 
are  going  to  have  on  whether  or  not  the  Congress  would  disapprove 
the  President's  extension  of  MFN  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

I  felt  for  a  long  time  that  this  is  a  verv  imperfect  tool  to  use  for 
the  purposes  which  we  are  trying  to  acnieve  in  the  PRC  or  else- 
where, very  much  a  blunt  instrument.  As  you  know,  Most-Favored- 
Nation  status  is  almost  a  misnomer  because  we  are  referring  to 
normal  tariff  status  which  we  give  to  practically  every  country  in 
the  world. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  take  a  very  different  approach  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  of  normal  tariff  status  and  grant  it  to  every  coun- 
try on  earth  unless  we  make  an  exception  by  statute  or  by  action, 
by  delegated  authority  which  we  give  by  statute  to  the  President 
in  a  different  fashion  than  we  now  proceed  so  that  we  can  get  over 
what  I  think  is  a  very  destructive  ritual  at  least  as  it  is  now  being 
handled  on  China  MFN?  Does  anybody  have  any  idea  for  a  very 
basic  reform  that  would  eliminate  the  mixed  ancf,  I  think,  ineffec- 
tive use  of  this  tool? 

Mr.  ZOELLICK.  One  of  the  points,  Mr.  Bereuter,  that  I  tried  to 
stress  in  my  testimony  is  I  am  very  worried  about  the  use  of  case- 
by-case  policies  with  a  country  like  China.  China  is  a  rising  power. 
I  did  not  read  this  portion  of  my  statement,  but  it  is  in  there.  We 
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are  going  to  have  to  treat  China  very  seriously  over  the  course  of 
decades,  and  the  United  States,  Democrats  and  RepubHcans  aHke, 
Congress  and  Executive  alike,  are  going  to  need  to  have  a  policy, 
as  we  did  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  saying  containment, 
but  a  policy  that  can  stay  a  course  for  decades. 

And,  frankly,  I  think  the  problem  with  the  MFN  issue  is,  is  that 
it  comes  up  here  in  isolation.  So  people  who  are  understandably 
frustrated  about  human  rights  or  other  problems  in  China  fasten 
on  it  as  the  tool  and  leverage.  I  think  it  is  particularly  important — 
and  I  am  very  worried  that  the  President's  delay  on  this  is  going 
to  make  it  harder  and  harder — ^for  the  President,  whose  respon- 
sibility this  is,  to  come  before  the  Congress  or  talk  to  the  American 
people  and  explain  this  overall  strategic  position  we  have  to  have 
with  China. 

In  my  view,  the  core  of  this,  as  you  say,  is  that  if  we  withdraw 
MFN,  it  will  not  be  an  effective  tool;  and,  frankly,  we  will  under- 
mine the  forces  in  China  that  we  want  to  encourage.  I  think  what 
we  have  to  try  to  do — and  this  is  something,  again,  we  need  to 
work  with  others  in  the  region  on,  is  to  emphasize  the  basic  rules 
of  the  game  to  the  Chinese.  If  they  want  the  benefits  of  the  system, 
they  have  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  system.  That  means  in  areas 
like  security,  you  do  not  threaten  your  neighbors  with  force.  It 
means  that  you  do  not  take  destabilizing  actions,  for  example,  in 
the  proliferation  area. 

In  the  area  of  economics,  there  are  some  core  principles  for  the 
WTO.  We  and  others  should  be  saying  to  the  Chinese  they  should 
adhere  to  these  principles.  We  can  work  in  a  phase-in  period,  but 
China  should  accept  the  basic  rules. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  Administration  has  not  been  able  to  do 
that  is  because  its  policies  are  so  ad  hoc  that  it  loses  the  ability 
to  work  with  others.  Take,  for  example,  the  WTO  example.  I  have 
talked  with  very  senior  officials  in  the  European  Commission  who 
agree  with  our  position  in  terms  of  China's  accession  to  the  WTO. 
But  they  frankly  tell  you  that  Ambassador  Kantor's  actions  and  re- 
lations with  his  colleagues  in  Europe  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot 
resist  sticking  it  to  him  when  he  tries  to  take  a  position  with 
China. 

These  sound  like  small  things,  but  for  the  United  States  to  lead 
effectively,  if  we  are  going  to  position  our  relations  with  China  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  we  have  to  have  some  sense  of  consistency. 

Now,  the  last  point,  going  to  Mr.  Smith's  concern,  is  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  rules  we  wish  to  promote  in  China  are  not  onW  related 
to  the  external  world;  this  is  also  how  you  create  a  rule-of-law  sys- 
tem in  China.  There  are  people  in  China  that  recognize  they  will 
not  get  the  investment,  they  will  not  grow,  they  will  not  become 
the  China  they  want  to  become  unless  they  accept  a  rule  of  law. 

And  so,  in  my  view,  the  way  to  try  to  engage  China  and  impress 
China  is  to  have  a  set  of  priorities  related  to  your  external  inter- 
ests but  also  to  trying  to  change  the  country.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  it  is  not  going  to  be  me  that  explains  this;  it  has  got  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  Administration  has  to  have 
a  dialog  with  all  of  you  so  that  we  can  get  this  relationship  back 
on  track. 

Mr.  Perle.  Mr.  Bereuter,  if  I  could  add. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Perle.  The  extension  of  MFN  is,  of  course,  very  broad,  af- 
fecting all  of  the  trade  between  the  countries;  but  we  have  a  great 
many  instruments  of  leverage  in  instances  where  we  wish  to  use 
leverage  to  accomplish  objectives.  For  example,  the  technology  of 
this  country,  including  sensitive  technology  that  is  vital  for  military 
purposes,  is  so  widely  accessible  to  the  Chinese,  that  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  they  are  rapidly  developing  their  military  capabili- 
ties with  our  technology. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  that  we  will  not  permit  them  to  buy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  have  been  buying  whole  factories, 
demobilized  as  we  have  drawn  down  our  own  defense  establish- 
ment, whole  factories  capable  of  producing  sophisticated  weapons, 
in  effect,  dismantling  them  and  shipping  them  to  China  at  a  few 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

We  do  not  have  to  allow  that.  We  do  not  have  to  allow 
unencumbered  American  technology.  And,  in  my  view,  we  ought  to 
be  saying  to  the  Chinese,  "If  you  guys  are  going  to  sell  missiles  to 
our  adversaries,  missiles  that  threaten  our  forces  in  our  country, 
then  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  open  access  to  our  technology." 
And  you  can  do  that,  even  in  the  context  of  Most-Favored-Nation 
status.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  using  the  tools  we  have. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  So,  Mr.  Perle,  in  a  nutshell,  then  we  make  much 
more  effective  use  of  the  export  administration  controls,  more  care- 
ful use  of  dual  technology  decisions  as  opposed  to  adjusting  our  tar- 
iff up  and  down. 

Mr.  Perle.  This  is  one  area  where  we  might  exercise  some  real 
leverage.  And  contrary  to  what  Secretary  Christopher  suggests  in 
his  speech  and  Bill  Maynes  seemed  to  be  suggesting,  we  have  all 
but  dismantled  the  system  of  controls  that  is  one  of  the  principle 
means  by  which  profiferators  are  acquiring  the  technologies  they 
need  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  is  where  you  have 
an  effect  and  you  do  not  in  the  process  hurt  America  by  changing 
your  tariff  rules  up  and  down  ineffectively,  but  you  are  dealing 
with  what  can  be  a  real  threat. 

Mr.  Perle.  Can  I  take  it  one  step  further? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Please. 

Mr.  Perle.  Even  within  the  context  of  Most-Favored-Nation  sta- 
tus, I  think  we  ought  to  be  tough  in  our  dealings  with  the  Chinese 
when  they  are  violating  the  basic  understanding  pursuant  to  which 
Most-Favored-Nation  status  is  granted.  So,  for  example,  their  in- 
fringements of  intellectual  copyright  ought  to  be  met  by  specific, 
highly  targeted  sanctions,  including  in  the  trade  area.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  half  the  shoes  that  American  consumers  will  buy  this  year 
are  produced  in  China. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And,  of  course,  we  have  given  the  President,  and 
it  is  the  301. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  mean,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why  the 
President  does  not  say,  "If  you  do  not  stop  infringing  our  intellec- 
tual property  as  you  have  been  doing,  we  will  impose  a  quota  on 
the  importation  of  shoes  into  this  country,"  and  we  have  it  within 
our  power  to  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  Chinese  shoe  exports. 
Now,  that  may  not  be  the  right  industry.  It  may  be  another  indus- 
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try.  It  may  be  an  industry  that  is  important  for  their  economic  de- 
velopment and,  ideally,  one  that  is  not  part  of  the  increasing  pri- 
vatization in  some  parts  of  China;  it  is  not  uniformly  spread. 

But  there  are  instruments,  if  we  are  prepared  to  use  them,  and 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  Administration,  particularly  as  it 
faces  a  vote  on  MFN,  has  not  put  itself  in  a  position  to  say,  "We 
are  exerting  real  leverage,  and  we  can  make  that  work." 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  tool,  or  at  least  one  of  the  tools,  is  Super 
301,  and  now  they  have  got  until  the  15th  of  May  to  respond  to 
our  formal  complamt,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Maynes,  is  there  anything  in  conclusion  you  might  want  to 
say  about  some  sort  of  better  approach  to  the  MFN  tool,  not  just 
as  it  relates  to  China,  but  in  general?  Do  you  have  anything  that 
you  wanted  to  contribute  on  that?  I  will  yield  back,  then,  after  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  read  Mr.  Zoellick's  testimony,  and  I  basically 
share  his  approach  on  China.  I  think  that  a  test  for  this  Adminis- 
tration and  any  successor  Administration  is  how  the  rise  of  China 
is  integrated  into  the  international  system.  I  think  that  China  is 
a  country  that  can  be  nudged  but  cannot  be  compelled.  It  may  have 
to  be  confronted  if  it  takes  positions  that  we  find  disadvantageous 
to  our  security  interests,  but  that  should  be  a  last  resort  for  us. 
And  I  think  that  basically  establishing  solid  trade  ties  with  China 
is  in  our  interest. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  for  us  to  reach 
some  kind  of  compromise  on  the  WTO.  We  cannot,  obviously,  let 
them  in  without  any  conditions  at  all,  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
reach  some  kind  of  compromise  on  this. 

I  think  that  one  problem  we  have  with  China  is  that  we  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  get  it  to  live  up  to  international  norms,  but  they 
do  not  participate  in  the  development  of  those  norms.  So  we  need 
to  find  ways  to  bring  China  into  some  of  these  decisionmaking  bod- 
ies rather  than  simply  having  the  decisions  taken  and  then  trying 
to  compel  the  Chinese  to  accept  them.  I  do  not  think  that  system 
is  going  to  work  much  longer  because  of  the  power  that  they  have 
developed. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  all  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chabot. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you.  I  apologize  to  the  gentlemen  and  the 
panelists  for  not  being  here  for  their  direct  testimony  this  morning, 
but  I  have  got  three  committee  hearings  going  on  at  the  same  time; 
so  I  do  apologize,  and  I  will  review  the  testimony  in  its  written 
form. 

I  just  have  a  couple  of  questions.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with 
the  area  of  Bosnia,  and  that  is  this.  If  we  had  lifted  the  arms  em- 
bargo— and  I  do  not  know  if  you  may  have  addressed  this  already, 
and  if  you  have,  I  apologize  for  that,  but  if  the  arms  embargo  had 
been  lifted  much  earlier,  as  folks  all  the  way  from  Senator  Dole  to 
many  Members  of  Congress,  etc.,  said  long  ago,  if  we  had  done  that 
at  an  earlier  time — do  you  gentlemen  feel  that  it  perhaps  might 
have  been  unnecessary  for  us  to  ultimately  put  U.S.  troops  on  the 
ground  tnere? 

And  the  second  part  of  that  question:  Now  that  we  have  discov- 
ered that  Iran  was  supplying  arms  to  some  degree  to  Bosnia,  what 
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long-term  impact  do  you  think  that  could  potentially  have,  if  any? 
So  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  or 
all  of  the  gentlemen  respond  to  those  two  points. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  believe  that  lifting  the  embargo  would  have  enabled 
the  Bosnians  to  defend  themselves  and  we  would  not  today  have 
troops  deployed  in  Bosnia.  I  do  not  believe  those  troops  are  in  great 
danger;  and,  in  fact,  in  some  ways,  it  is  a  too-large,  too-heavy  de- 
ployment without  a  real  mission,  because  we  have  chosen  to  con- 
strue the  purpose  of  that  international  force  so  narrowly,  that  pret- 
ty much  all  it  does  is  defend  itself  The  forces  have  been  separated. 
But  it  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  making  the  contribution  it  could  be 
making  to  stability  by  protecting  a  climate  of  security  in  which 
elections  can  take  place  and  war  criminals  can  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

And  in  that  sense — if  I  were  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  would  find 
it  hard  to  wax  lyrical  about  our  accomplishments  in  Bosnia,  given 
the  paucity  of  real  activity  there.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  would 
not  have  to  be  there  at  all  if  the  Bosnians  had  been  permitted  to 
defend  themselves,  and  I  was  very  critical  in  my  earlier  remarks 
of  the  Administration  for  failing  to  lift  the  embargo. 

Now,  obviously,  they  were  troubled  by,  to  some  modest  degree, 
at  least,  by  the  prospect  of  unarmed  Bosnians  being  slaughtered, 
so  they  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  supply,  the  very  limited  and  inad- 
equate supply  of  arms  from  Iran.  I  do  not  believe  this  will  have 
lasting  consequences.  I  think  the  important  point  about  it  is  that 
it  was  a  fundamentally  dishonest  policy.  Not  a  clever  policy,  but  a 
dishonest  one,  pure  and  simple.  And  for  that  reason,  we  would 
have  been  far  better  off  to  do  the  honest  thing  and  end  the  embar- 
go. And  so  it  is  hardly  a  credit  to  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  would  like  to  comment.  First,  I  think  a  look  at 
the  history  would  show  that  I  am  right  and  Mr.  Zoellick  is  wrong 
on  the  origins  on  this,  but  we  both  have  made  our  statement.  I  will 
leave  it  to  others  to  clarify  the  record.  I  do  not  think  we  know  what 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  lifted  the  arms  embargo.  I  was 
early  in  print  calling  for  lifting  it,  but  it  might  have  brought  Serbia 
directly  into  the  war.  I  think  a  lot  depends  on  whether  you  would 
have  had  a  balance  of  power  or  whether  the  various  sides  would 
have  fought  on  until  one  side  or  the  other  had  total  victory. 

In  that  sense,  I  think  that  there  had  to  be  something  like  IFOR 
in  Bosnia  really  to  bring  the  fighting  to  a  halt  at  the  current  con- 
figuration of  lines  or  anything  closely  resembling  them. 

Regarding  the  long-run  impact  of  what  we  have  done  with  Iran, 
a  lot  depends  on  how  the  United  States  supports  the  government 
that  now  exists  in  Bosnia.  If  our  support  is  thin,  if  it  is  not  sus- 
tained, if  it  is  not  committed,  then  I  think  there  is  a  possibility 
that  you  will  see  a  growing  tie  between  the  Government  in  Sarejvo 
and  various  Moslem  Governments,  including  the  one  in  Teheran. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  States  provide  significant  sup- 
port to  the  Government  in  Sarejvo,  it  seems  to  me  the  geography 
and  self-interest  will  gradually  bring  that  State  into  the  kind  of 
configuration  that  we  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  ZOELLICK.  Just  briefly,  I  think  on  the  lifting,  at  least  my 
view  is  I  do  not  know  for  sure.  In  part  it  depends  on  the  point  in 
time  because,  as  you  will  recall,  there  was  a  period  where  the  Cro- 
atian s  and  the  Moslems  were  as  much  at  each  other's  throats  as 
any  other  parties.  I  do  think,  as  Mr.  Smith  mentioned,  that  the  key 
variable  that  allowed  us  to  reach  the  present  situation  was  the 
Croatian  army.  It  supplied  the  one  piece — and  we  have  to  be  hon- 
est on  this — that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  were  willing  to  supply, 
which  was  a  land  army  to  fight  the  Serbs.  And  unless  we  were  will- 
ing to  put  troops  in,  someone  else  was  going  to  have  to  try  to  do 
that. 

I  think  the  lesson  here  is  quite  important  for  the  future.  This  is 
what  we  should  be  focusing  on.  The  lesson,  in  my  view,  is  the  pros- 
pects of  a  unitary  Bosnian  State  are  nil,  and  what  we  need  to  be 
preparing  for  now  is  the  fact  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  peace 
kept  other  than  with  us  there  keeping  it,  we  are  going  to  need  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  some  rough  balance  of  power  on  the 
ground. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  the  danger  here  is  not  only  the 
Serbs  versus  the  Moslems;  the  danger  is  the  Croats.  There  is  an- 
other story  in  today's  newspaper.  These  guys  are  not  Boy  Scouts 
either,  and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  try  to  keep  the 
Croats  from  gobbling  up  the  Moslems  is  if  we  use  our  leverage  and 
a  lot  of  European  leverage  to  keep  them  on  the  side  where  they  are 
today. 

On  Iran,  I  honestly  feel  the  greater  consequences  are  outside 
Bosnia.  The  United  States  has  been  fighting  for  years  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  then  the  Russians  to  keep  Iran  isolated,  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  it  is  a  terrorist  State,  that  it  is  continuing  to 
undermine  the  international  system,  and  that  we  have  to  keep  it 
isolated.  And,  frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  an  American  political  lead- 
er can  have  a  straight  conversation  with  a  European  about  isolat- 
ing Iran  when  we  have  taken  this  action.  They  will  just  believe 
that  our  position  is  totally  opportunistic. 

And,  frankly,  I  think  the  same  is  involved  with  Russia's  engage- 
ment with  Iran.  Everyone  who  I  talked  to  in  Europe — and  I  just 
came  back — looks  upon  this  as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  engages  with  Iran  when  it  wants  to,  and  when  it 
does  not  want  to,  it  will  tell  everybody  they  should  not. 

So  I  think  that  is  the  greater  consequence  than  it  is  in  Bosnia, 
and  it  goes  to  a  point  which  I  think  is  the  greatest  flaw  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's policy,  which  is  people  cannot  trust  its  word. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  each  of  the  gentlemen.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  our  distinguished  witnesses  a  couple  of  questions.  If  you 
could,  please  give  your  impressions  of  the  recent  China/Russia  ac- 
cord; whether  or  not  it  is  cause  for  alarm;  whether  or  not  the  Ad- 
ministration has  made  the  appropriate  statements  concerning  it; 
whether  they  are  concerned  enough.  Is  this  a  detente  of  sorts  be- 
tween Beijing  and  Moscow? 

We  all  know  that  Hong  Kong  reverts  back  in  1997.  I  recently  met 
with,  as  did  Chairman  Oilman,  Martin  Lee,  one  of  the  leading 
democrats  in  Hong  Kong.  We  have  all  met  with  him  before.  He  is 
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dreading  the  day  when  the  Chinese  Government  assumes  control, 
because  there  is  already  concern  about  the  demise  of  the  basic  law. 
The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  at  grave  risk,  and  he  gave  us 
some  examples.  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  terms 
of  our  policy  vis-a-vis  Beijing  to  assure  that  at  least  some  sem- 
blance of  freedom  remains  in  Hong  Kong? 

As  we  all  know,  Wei  Jingsheng,  with  whom  I  met  in  China  be- 
fore his  release — was  released  to  try  to  secure  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Beijing.  It  failed.  I  find  it  incredible  that  almost  immediately 
after  meeting  with  Assistant  Secretary  John  Shattuck,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  was  given  more  than  another  14  years  to  add  to  the  14 
years  he  has  already  spent  in  the  Chinese  gulags. 

I  have  not  heard  a  peep  about  this  out  of  anyone  but  John 
Shattuck,  who  is  a  good  man.  I  like  John.  But  the  response  from 
the  highest  echelons  of  the  Clinton  administration  has  been  "who"? 
At  least,  when  Harry  Wu,  who  has  appeared  before  our  subcommit- 
tee on  two  occasions,  was  arrested,  he  was  an  American  citizen.  It 
was  clumsy  for  the  Chinese  dictatorship,  with  the  women's  con- 
ference just  weeks  away,  to  be  holding  him.  So  he  was  released. 

But  Wei  is  now  in  prison,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  real 
efforts  to  free  him,  other  than  those  made  by  our  subcommittee  and 
Chairman  Gilman  and  Jesse  Helms  and  those  who  have  written  on 
his  behalf.  Although  we  have  raised  the  issue  in  every  forum  that 
we  possibly  can,  Wei  seems  to  have  dropped  off  the  map  for  this 
Administration. 

To  me,  that  was  a  slap  right  in  the  face  of  the  White  House.  One 
day  you  meet  with  the  point  man  for  the  Clinton  administration  on 
human  rights,  and  the  next  day  you  are  gone.  I  met  with  him,  too, 
so  I  think  I  have  a  responsibility,  but  certainly  the  Administration 
has  one  as  well. 

And  then  how  do  you  regard  the  recent  failure  to  get  a  resolution 
on  China  passed?  What  message  does  it  send  to  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Conference  in  Geneva?  You  know,  as  a  fall-back,  when  MFN 
delinking  was  announced  by  the  Clinton  administration,  great 
focus  was  put  on  the  fact  that  this  would  be  raised  and  carried  ag- 
gressively at  fora  like  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  convention.  To  me, 
this  was  a  major  setback  for  human  rights,  because  the  last  re- 
maining venue  available  to  us  has  been  lost.  You  may  respond  in 
any  order  that  you  would  like.  I  would  appreciate  some  comments. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  I  will  start.  On  the  relationship  between 
China  and  Russia,  I  think  that  both  China  and  Russia  have  more 
of  an  interest  in  maintaining  a  close  relationship  with  the  United 
States  and  with  the  West  than  they  do  in  establishing  any  kind  of 
privileged  relationship  between  the  two  of  them  that  would  be  hos- 
tile to  the  outside  world.  Nevertheless,  you  do  often  run  into  the 
mood  in  this  country  among  some  that  we  can  do  anything  we  want 
vis-a-vis  Russia  because  it  is  now  so  weak  and  it  has  no  options. 

And  I  think  what  this  shows  is  that  every  country  has  some  op- 
tions, and  it  is  very  important,  I  think,  that  as  we  develop  our  own 
European  policy,  we  make  sure  that  there  is  a  place  for  a  construc- 
tive Russia  in  that  policy,  because  if  we  do  not  make  room  for  it, 
we  could  encourage  a  new  alliance,  this  time  with  Russia  as  the 
junior  partner.  China  would  be  the  senior  partner;  Russia  would  be 
the  junior  partner.  But  I  think  it  is  unlikely  to  happen. 
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In  terms  of  Hong  Kong,  there  is  an  agreement  that  has  been 
signed  that  the  British  signed.  I  think  that  what  we  can  do  is  fol- 
low developments  carefully,  try  to  get  as  much  transparency  as 
possible,  make  it  clear  to  the  Chinese  that  the  outside  world  is 
going  to  be  looking  at  how  they  manage  Hong  Kong  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  attitudes  that  we  are  all  going  to  have  about  the  peaceful 
reunification  of  Taiwan  with  the  mainland. 

I  mean,  obviously,  our  positions  on  that  are  going  to  be  deeply 
influenced  by  the  kind  of  regime  that  is  established  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  it  is  in  Chinese  interests,  I  think,  to  manage  the  incorporation 
of  Hong  Kong  in  a  way  that  reassures  the  rest  of  us  about  what 
it  would  mean  to  continue  to  support  the  one-China  policy. 

On  human  rights,  I  think  it  was  a  failure.  There  is  no  way  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  was  a  failure  at  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission that  they  could  not  even  get  the  issue  on  the  agenda.  I 
happen  to  have  perhaps  an  idiosyncratic  view  on  this.  I  think  that 
the  problem  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions is  that  all  of  the  delegates  are  under  instructions  from  their 
governments,  and  our  government  as  well  does  not  always  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  of  the  issue;  it  votes  according  to  the  foreign 
policy  priority  at  the  time,  so  we  are  more  favorable  to  some  coun- 
tries than  we  are  to  others. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  commission  depoliticized  and  have  ex- 
perts appointed  to  it  so  that  it  is  more  like  a  court  and  less  like 
an  intergovernmental  body  where  decisions  are  made  according  to 
foreign  policy  calculations  of  the  various  governments,  which  is 
what  took  place  here.  China  was  able  to  persuade  other  govern- 
ments that  their  relationship  with  Beijing  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  they  voted  in  a  particular  way. 

Mr.  ZoELLlCK.  Just  briefly,  on  the  China/Russian  accord,  I  think 
this  is  a  classic  example  of  while  we  may  view  our  foreign  policy 
in  a  case-by-case  fashion,  that  others  do  not,  and  they  are  clearly 
trying  to  send  a  signal  in  terms  of  how  we  have  managed  relations 
with  Doth  of  those  countries.  Having  said  that,  I  thinlt  that  there 
are  limits  on  the  accord  because  there  is  extreme  distrust  in  both 
Russia  and  China  of  the  other  party. 

What  I  actually  find  interesting  is  how  we  could  have  mis- 
managed relations  so  badly,  given  the  fact  that  we  should,  frankly, 
be  able  to  work  with  both  Russia  and  China  to  play  on  the  antag- 
onisms and  sensitivities  they  have  with  one  another. 

On  Hong  Kong,  I  think  it  is  important  to  recall  at  the  start  that 
this  is  one  of  those  issues  that  will  go  to  the  height  of  Chinese  sen- 
sitivity of  territorial  integrity,  because  their  view  of  history  is  that 
this  land  was  taken  from  them  at  a  time  of  weakness;  they  believe 
it  is  their  land,  and  they  should  recover  it. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  now  on  the  edge  of  the  21st  century, 
and  so  we  should  not  only  make  the  points  that  Mr.  Maynes  made 
about  China  following  the  procedures  and  the  signals  for  its  rela- 
tionship with  Taiwan,  but,  frankly,  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to 
explore  some  measures  that  I  believed  it  was  looking  at  a  year  or 
two  ago  which  would  make  it  easier  for  some  people  from  Hong 
Kong  to  leave,  if  necessary,  and  come  to  the  United  States. 

I  recognize  that  immigration  is  a  very  sensitive  topic  up  here, 
but,  frankly,  from  economic  or  human  rights  grounds,  I  would  not 
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mind  6  million  people  from  Hong  Kong.  I  think  it  would  help  us, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  way  of  signaling  to  the  Chinese  that 
these  people  have  an  alternative. 

In  terms  of  dissidents,  this,  again,  is  another  interesting  example 
about  whether  you  talk  or  act.  The  Bush  administration,  with  a 
quiet  diplomacy,  actually  managed  to  get  a  lot  more  of  these  people 
out  than  the  Clinton  administration  has.  And  I  think  at  times,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  the  United  States  needs  to  speak  out;  at  times 
it  needs  to  act  in  a  quiet  fashion.  The  challenge  is  knowing  when 
to  do  which. 

I  think  the  real  problem  here — and  it  underlies  example  after  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  China — is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment thinks  the  Clinton  administration  is  weak  and  they  do  not 
trust  it.  That  is  not  a  good  starting  place  for  any  relationship.  And 
just  as  a  reminder,  in  1992,  the  Bush  administration  made  a  major 
sale  of  weapons,  aircraft  to  Taiwan.  And  it  was  interesting  how  the 
Chinese  dealt  with  that. 

Now  the  reason  they  dealt  with  that  is,  frankly,  because  we  man- 
aged to  preserve  some  trust  and  some  working  relationship  so  they 
did  not  see  the  sale  as  going  to  their  fundamental  core  concerns. 
And  the  reason  why,  in  my  view,  the  Chinese  took  their  recent  ac- 
tions in  Taiwan — and  they  have  told  me  this — is  that  they  really 
did  not  know  what  the  Clinton  view  is  on  the  independence  of  Tai- 
wan. They  hear  words,  but  they  do  not  know  whether  those  words 
will  be  backed. 

And,  finally,  they  have  some  concerns  about  President  Lee  in 
Taiwan,  and  they  do  not  know  exactly  where  he  is  going.  And  so 
this  was  their  way  of  sending  a  signal  in  as  bold  a  fashion  as  pos- 
sible that  if  Taiwan  moves  to  independence,  they  will  take  action. 
And  I  think  part  of  that  is  a  legacy  of  the  fact  that  our  words  no 
longer  mean  something  to  them. 

Mr.  Perle.  No.  I  largely  agree  with  what  Bob  has  said.  Let  me 
just  repeat  that  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  of  leverage,  not  only 
with  respect  to  China,  but  with  respect  to  most  nations.  The  Unit- 
ed States  still  offers  trading  nations  the  world's  largest  market.  It 
is  still  the  principle  source  of  advanced  technology  and,  in  particu- 
lar, military  technology. 

If  we  cannot  effect  the  release  of  a  single  dissident,  then  there 
is  something  fundamentally  wrong  about  our  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  Chinese.  If  we  cannot  discourage  the  sale  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
to  Iran,  then  there  is  something  fundamental  missing  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  relationship  with  Russia.  And  the  consistent  short- 
coming, in  my  view,  is  a  failure  to  understand  leverage  and  power 
and  to  apply  it  in  support  of  American  interests. 

There  is  an  astonishing  naivete  at  high  levels  in  the  Administra- 
tion, and  I  think  much  of  it  right  in  the  Department  of  State.  War- 
ren Christopher  is  undoubtedly  a  terrific  corporate  lawyer,  but 
those  skills  are  not  necessarily  the  skills  that  one  wishes  guiding 
American  foreign  policy;  in  fact,  they  are  probably  not. 

So  I  think  we  are  missing  opportunities  to  exert  influence  where 
it  can  be  done.  In  the  case  of  China  and  the  protection  of  dis- 
sidents, the  Administration  is  obxnously  preoccupied  with  avoiding 
any  action  that  would  ftiel  the  opposition  to  Most-Favored-Nation 
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status  in  the  Congress,  and  so  it  is  very  easy  to  become  an  accom- 
plice in  sweeping  things  under  the  rug. 

It  is  one  of  the  prices  you  pay  for  a  detente  poHcy,  that  you  find 
it  inconvenient  to  acknowledge  wrongdoing  when  it  takes  place. 
But  that  surely  does  not  justify  the  failure  to  apply  leverage  as  we 
can  do  it  quietlv,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  leverage  that  we  could 
apply  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  and  thank  you  for 
conducting  the  hearing  for  a  while. 

Please  forgive  me,  gentlemen.  We  had  a  lengthy  briefing  by  Sec- 
retary Christopher  earlier  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East,  and  I 
was  detained  for  an  unreasonably  long  time;  but  I  reviewed  your 
testimony,  and  we  consider  it  to  be  very  important  for  the  work  of 
this  committee. 

I  do  have  several  questions — and  I  know  you  have  been  patient 
for  a  long  time.  We  will  try  to  get  you  on  your  way.  Can  I  ask  the 
panel,  Do  you  have  any  insights  on  the  operation  of  the  interagency 
process  in  this  Administration?  How,  for  example,  could  the  deci- 
sion to  acquiesce  in  the  Iranian  arms  shipments  to  Bosnia  and  Cro- 
atia have  escaped  that  process  and  not  receive  the  attention  and 
advice  of,  for  example,  the  Defense  Department  and  the  CIA?  Mr. 
Maynes. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  all  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers,  and  obviously  the  decision  was  made  at  a  very 
high  level.  It  is  a  decision  that,  it  seems  to  me,  more  is  being  made 
of  than  should  because  I  remember  reading  at  the  time  that  ship- 
ments from  Iran  were  being  intercepted  in  Zagreb.  They  were  re- 
ported in  the  press.  Of  course,  it  was  not  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  United  States  had  acquiesced  in  this,  but  we  knew  that  the 
materials  were  going  in.  I  did  not  notice  at  the  time  any  large  cry 
from  the  Congress  or  others  that  we  stop  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  there  were  some  of  us  who  did  express 
concern 

Mr.  Maynes.  You  did? 

Chairman  Oilman  [continuing].  From  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  the  presence  of  Iranians  in  Bosnia  and  what  their  impact 
would  be  on  intelligence  and  that  sort  of  thing,  yes. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  then,  you  were  more  foresighted  than  most 
people.  But  my  memory  of  the  period  is  that  these  stories  ap- 
peared, and  most  people  who  wanted  the  Moslems  to  get  arms  were 
willing  to  let  this  go. 

I  think  that  right  now  the  big  issue  is  how  we  wean  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Sarejvo  from  any  kind  of  close  relationship  with  Teheran, 
and  I  think  most  of  the  cards  are  in  our  hands  if  we  are  willing 
to  play  to  them.  We  have  to  support  that  government  financially 
and  politically,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  of  an  interagency  proc- 
ess. There  is  certainly  nothing  comparable  to  the  process  that  pre- 
vious Administrations  developed  in  which  an  orderly  deliberative 
process  proceeded  from  relatively  low  levels  up  to  the  President,  if 
necessary. 

I  have  the  sense  that  a  great  deal  of  policymaking  in  the  present 
Administration  is  ad  hoc,  meetings  called  hastily,  attendance  deter- 
mined by  who  happens  to  be  in  town,  without  the  kind  of  careful 
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policy  work  that  can  help  protect  against  capricious  decisions  and 
decisions  that  depart  from  the  central  themes  of  policy. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  no  central  theme,  if  you  are  acting  case- 
by-case,  then  perhaps  you  wind  up  with  a  process  that  is  equally 
episodic. 

Chairman  Oilman.  At  what  level,  Mr.  Perle,  should  that  kind  of 
interagency  coherence  in  policymaking  be  established? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  my  experience  with  the  interagency  process 
was  during  the  Reagan  administration,  and  we  had  a  series  of 
interagency  groups  that  were  chaired  at  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary level  and  included  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense,  the  NSC,  the  intelligence  community,  and  other 
relevant  departments.  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  the  like,  and 
when  consensus  could  be  achieved  at  the  level,  consensus  rec- 
ommendations went  up  the  line  and  were  generally  approved  with- 
in the  National  Security  Council. 

Where  there  were  differences,  a  more  senior  level  agency  group 
made  of  the  same  departments  would  meet.  An  issue  that  was  dif- 
ficult to  resolve  might  ultimately  reach  the  National  Security 
Council  itself  with  Cabinet  people  participating  in  the  discussion. 

I  do  not  have  the  sense  that  this  Administration  has  a  hier- 
archical decision  structure  that  looks  anything  like  that.  Now, 
there  may  be  other  ways  to  do  it.  The  benefit  of  the  way  we  did 
it  in  the  Reagan  administration  was  that  there  was,  broadly  speak- 
ing, some  discipline  in  the  process,  and  we  tended  not  to  get  poli- 
cies made  in  a  capricious  or  idiosyncratic  manner. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Zoellick. 

Mr.  Zoellick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  would  not  hold  myself 
out  as  an  expert  on  Clinton  administration  processes,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  that  processes  vary  considerably  by  Administration. 
What  I  think  is  particularly  important  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
is  if  the  President  or  someone  close  to  the  President  does  not  have 
a  strategic  concept  or,  even  worse,  a  set  of  core  beliefs,  then  it  is 
going  to  be  particularly  important  to  backstop  that  President  with 
a  structure  so  that  the  government  makes  sure  that  as  an  issue 
comes  up,  someone  presents  the  full  implications.  And  I  think  the 
problem  in  this  Administration  is  that  it  does  not  have  either  strat- 
egy or  integrating  structure. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  we  certainly  have  a  good  difference  of 
opinion.  I  appreciate  your  thinking.  The  CRS  has  summarized  in 
one  of  its  recent  publications  on  Bosnia  this  statement:  "European 
Oovemments  generally  believe  that  some  military  presence  should 
be  maintained  past  December  1996,  that  it  should  continue  under 
NATO  auspices,  and  that  the  presence  will  require  substantial  U.S. 
involvement  to  remain  credible  in  the  eyes  of  force  contributors  as 
well  as  the  Bosnian  parties  themselves." 

In  fact,  the  staff  of  this  committee  who  visited  Europe  recently 
were  repeatedly  engaged  on  this  subject  but  were  told  that  a  public 
discussion  at  tnis  time  was  inappropriate.  If  you  agree  that  this  is, 
at  least,  a  widely  held,  if  not  universal,  perception  of  the  Euro- 
peans, would  not  we  once  again  be  forced  into  a  situation  where 
we  in  the  Congress  are  told  tnat  we  have  to  continue  a  deployment 
in  Bosnia  for  the  sake  of  NATO  unity  and  our  leadership  position 
there?  And  we  are  also  reminded  of  what  happened  to  us  in  Soma- 
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lia  when  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  continue  in  our  efforts  for 
the  sake  of  others'  perceptions.  Can  I  have  some  comment  from 
you? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  beHeve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  will  be  American 
troops  in  Bosnia  after  the  1-year  deadline  that  the  President  indi- 
cated at  the  time  that  the  decision  was  made  to  go  in,  I  think  the 
withdrawal  will  be  underway  to  an  extent  that  will  assuage  any 
concerns  of  the  electorate  approaching  the  election,  but  it  will  not 
be  complete  at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  we  will  hear  reasons 
given  subsequent  to  the  election  for  why  that  withdrawal  cannot 
proceed  in  its  entirety. 

There  may  be  different  forces.  The  forces  that  are  there  now  I 
think  are  inappropriate  forces;  lighter  forces  would  be  more  appro- 
priate. They  may  be  called  something  else.  They  may  be  called  a 
"police  force".  They  may  come  in  an  international  structure,  but  if 
I  had  to  bet,  I  would  oet  that  the  last  American  to  leave  Bosnia 
will  not  have  done  so  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Despite  all  the  Administration's  protestations 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Perle.  Yes.  And,  frankly,  I  am  reluctant  to  criticize  them  for 
that  because  the  criticism  seems  to  me  most  appropriately  aimed 
at  the  arbitrariness  of  the  1-year  deadline.  You  do  not,  in  my  view, 
get  into  a  situation  like  Bosnia  and  announce  that  1  year  later  we 
will  terminate  our  presence  regardless  of  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances give  us  the  opportunity  for  a  safe  and  honorable  with- 
drawal. 

So  the  pledge  should  never  have  been  made  that  we  would  be  out 
within  a  year.  And  so  the  Administration,  in  order  to  cope  with 
that,  will  once  again  have  to  shift  its  position  and  will  once  again 
be  seen  to  have  acted  disingenuously.  And  I  think  you  can  only  go 
so  far  in  developing  a  reputation  for  unreliability,  disingenuous- 
ness,  and  dishonesty;  and  you  cannot  flip-flop  on  issue  after  issue 
and  expect  to  be  taken  seriously. 

I  think  that  is  what  both  Mr.  Zoellick  and  I  have  been  saying; 
and,  obviously,  Mr.  Bill  Maynes  is  uncomfortable  with  that,  but  the 
fact  is  you  pay  a  price  every  time  you  renege  on  assurances  that 
have  been  given,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  on  the  deployment  in 
Bosnia. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Zoellick. 

Mr.  Zoellick.  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Perle's  remarks.  I 
think  it  was  domestic  politics  that  determined  the  1-year  date.  I 
think  it  is  domestic  politics  that  prevents  people  from  having  the 
discussions  that  you  described  your  staff  wanted  to  have.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  have  those  discussions,  because  if  we 
do  want  to  pull  out,  probably  the  logical  way  for  us  to  do  so  is  to 
have  an  ongoing  European  force,  with  the  United  States  offering 
some  logistic  and  offshore  capability. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  The  Europeans  have  not  demonstrated  a 
great  record  in  handling  these  things.  The  third  point  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  is  supplying  the  Bosnian  Moslems. 

Those  are  very  difficult  issues,  and  my  real  fear  here  is  that 
what  we  are  seeing  once  again  is  that  domestic  politics  is  driving 
the  policy.  It  is  leading  to  avoidance  of  serious  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Maynes. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  if  the  Administration  decides  that  U.S.  forces 
must  continue  to  stay  in  Bosnia,  it  will  not  be  because  it  shows  a 
lack  of  responsibility;  it  will  show  that  it  has  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. The  United  States  has  made  a  major  investment  in  Bosnia.  Its 
entire  European  policy  rests  on  the  success  of  that  effort.  Its  rela- 
tionship with  Russia,  to  a  significant  degree,  is  mortgaged  to  that 
effort. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  that  our  complete  withdrawal  would 
lead  to  a  collapse  of  that  mission,  then  we  should  not  carry  out  a 
complete  withdrawal.  I  think  we  should  be  talking  now  about  a  fol- 
low-on force  that,  hopefully,  the  United  States  could  provide  mainly 
the  logistic  support  for  and  others  could  have  the  troops  on  the 
ground,  but  we  should  be  prepared  to  also  have  troops  on  the 
ground  if  we  want  to  remain  a  European  power. 

The  effort  in  Bosnia  has  gone,  I  think,  exceptionally  well  thus 
far,  but  one  thing  is  clear:  Mr.  Zoellick  is  right  that  Bosnia  is  going 
to  be  partitioned.  It  is  being  partitioned  right  now.  We  want  that 
to  be  a  peaceful  partition,  and  at  the  same  time  we  want  a  struc- 
ture there  that  encourages  the  three  sides  to  begin  to  interact  with 
one  another  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  establish  some  semblance  of 
political  order  in  the  area. 

That,  I  think,  is  going  to  require  the  starch  or  presence  of  some 
kind  of  reduced  outside  force  for  a  fairly  significant  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Perle.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  add  one  point. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Perle.  This  country  is  committed  to  equipping  and  training 
the  Bosnians.  Our  European  allies  not  only  do  not  approve  of  that 
policy;  they  are  opposed  to  it.  If  we  are  contemplating  a  substantial 
withdrawal  from  Bosnia  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  if  we  are  going 
to  turn  to  the  British  and  French,  Russians  and  others  and  ask 
them  to  remain,  it  is  predictable  that  they  will  insist  that  a  condi- 
tion of  their  remaining  is  that  we  not  supply  the  Bosnians  with  the 
equipment  and  training  they  need  to  defend  themselves. 

So  there  is  a  good  chance  we  will  restore  that  situation  of  abject 
dependency  that  existed  during  the  period  of  the  embargo  when 
people  were  slaughtered  because  they  could  not  defend  themselves. 

I  think  that  will  be  a  terrible  tragedv,  and  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
Mr.  Maynes  say  to  what  he  extent  he  believes  our  European  policy, 
our  Russian  policy,  our  global  policy  is  dependent  on  Bosnia,  be- 
cause if  he  is  right,  there  is  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  level 
of  effort  we  are  now  making  to  accomplish  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  the  Bosnian  forces  in  this  interval  while  we  are  there  on 
the  ground  and  the  stakes  that  he  believes  we  have. 

And  there  is  simply  no  excuse  that  5  months  after  Dayton  not 
a  single  rifle  has  been  provided  to  the  Bosnian  forces.  And  as  of 
today,  the  United  States  has  succeeded  by  mounting  a  tin-cup  oper- 
ation exclusively  with  Moslem  countries  in  eliciting  pledges  on  the 
order  of  $100  million,  which  is  a  tiny — pledges,  mind  you,  not 
cash — which  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  is  required  if  we  are  going 
to  leave  behind  in  Bosnia  a  Bosnian  capability  for  self-defense. 

And  I  happen  to  share  the  view  that  Bosnia  is  very  important 
for  this  country,  but  the  casualness  with  which  the  Administration 
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has  approached  honoring  its  commitment  to  train  and  equip  flies 
in  the  face  of  that  importance. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  one  of  the  problems  has  been,  Mr. 
Perle,  of  the  equipping  and  training  is  that  we  often  hear  the  ex- 
cuse, "Well,  the  Iranians  are  there,  and  that  is  not  why  we  are 
moving  in."  What  are  your  comments? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  moment.  There  is 
certainly  an  issue  to  be  resolved  with  respect  to  the  Iranians.  The 
number,  as  I  understand  it,  is  now  very  small.  It  is  almost  down 
to  looking  at  individuals  and  how  they  got  there  and  what  they  are 
doing  there  and  whether  they  married  Bosnians  or  not.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  fundamental.  It  has  the  potential  to  become  an  excuse 
for  dishonoring  a  commitment,  and  that  would  be  tragic. 

And  it  is  ironic,  of  course,  that  if  one  believes  there  is  a  lingering 
Iranian  presence  and  argues  that  we  will  renege  on  our  commit- 
ment to  equip  and  train  as  long  as  that  presence  is  perpetuated, 
that  becomes  an  argument  for  those  who  may  wish  to  see  the  Ira- 
nians there  for  keeping  them  there  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  provide  the  means  of  self-defense 
and  only  the  Iranians  may  be  capable  and  willing  to  do  that. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  central  impediment.  I  think  the 
central  impediment  is  that  the  Administration  so  far  has  been  un- 
willing to  ask  Congress  for  additional  authority,  and  it  has  been 
largely  unsuccessful  in  raising  funds  from  other  countries. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  To  your  mind,  is  there  some  other  arrange- 
ment between  Bosnia  and  the  Iranians  besides  just  the  equipping 
and  training? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  I  believe — and  you  would  want  to  get  classified 
intelligence  on  this — I  believe  that  the  Bosnians  have  significantly 
reduced  and  almost  entirely  reduced  the  Iranian  presence  in 
Bosnia.  It  was  there  in  part,  we  now  know,  with  a  wink  and  a  nod 
from  the  United  States;  so  it  seems  a  bit  disingenuous  to  hold  the 
equip-and-train  commitment  hostage  to  the  removal  of  every  last 
Iranian. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  small  residual  Iranian  presence — and 
we  are  not  talking  about  an  organized  force  in  any  sense — is  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  United  States  or  its  interests,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  or  the  responsible  Cabinet  officials  think 
that  either. 

So  I  certainly  would  not  expect  the  Administration  to  take  the 
position  that  they  cannot  meet  their  commitment  to  train  and 
equip  the  Bosnian  forces  because  there  are  a  handful  of  Iranians 
still  in  the  country. 

Chairman  Oilman.  And,  of  course,  we  are  hearing  that  coming 
from  some  Administration  people.  And  just  within  a  few  days,  at 
this  very  table  that  you  are  sitting  at,  we  had  a  high  Administra- 
tion official  tell  us,  under  oath  that  we  would  be  out  by  mid-Decem- 
ber, completely  out  of  Bosnia  by  mid-December.  So,  you  know,  it  is 
not  an  afterthought;  it  is,  they  say,  still  a  very  firm  policy  in  their 
mind  that  we  be  out  by  mid-December. 

Any  comments  anyone  want  to  make  with  regard  to  that  issue? 
If  not,  let  me  ask  another  question. 

Is  the  Administration  correct  in  pressing  for  an  undivided  Eu- 
rope? Is  it  realistic  to  try  to  expect  to  integrate  Russia  into  Western 
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security  and  economic  structures?  I  know  Mr.  Primakov  is  trying 
his  best  to  bring  Russia  back  into  the  forefront  on  foreign  policy  is- 
sues. I  would  welcome  your  comments.  Mr.  Maynes. 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  it  is  an  option  that  we  have  to  work  out. 
Right  now,  Russia  is  not  ready,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  to  conclude  that  there  is  something  inherent  in  Russian 
character  or  Russian  history  that  makes  it  unimaginable  for  Russia 
to  be  a  constructive  partner  in  European  structures. 

One  reason  I  say  that  is  that  for  the  last  300  years  Russia  has 
been  a  participant  in  European  security,  not  always  a  constructive 
participant.  It  will  be  a  participant  one  way  or  another,  and  our 
whole  purpose  is  to  try  to  harness  that  into  some  kind  of  construc- 
tive relationship.  So  I  would  not  close  the  door  to  Russia,  but  as 
I  said,  right  now  they  are  not  ready  to  walk  through  it  either. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Zoellick. 

Mr.  Zoellick.  I  generally  agree  with  Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  that 
Russia  is  part  of  Eurasia — that  is  a  fact — and  they  will  play  a  role 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  cannot  wish  it  away.  I  think  the  Adminis- 
tration has  not  promoted  our  interests  and  the  interests  of  our  al- 
lies, for  example,  through  NATO  enlargement.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Administration  should  have  been  more  creative  in  coming  up 
with  some  suggestions  on  how  Russia  might  engage  with  NATO. 

To  draw  an  analogy  to  the  process  of  German  unification,  in 
which  I  took  part,  we  were  quite  aware  that  the  Soviets  were  at 
a  loss,  they  were  thrown  off;  and  so,  frankly,  we  tried  to  do  some 
of  the  thinking  for  them,  and  we  came  up  with  ideas  for  continuing 
their  engagement  even  as  we  were  pursuing  our  interests.  There 
are  ideas  related  to  building  on  the  contact  group  that  has  been  in- 
volved with  Bosnia.  Or  we  might  engage  the  Russians  on  nuclear 
issues  through  NATO's  nuclear  planning  group. 

One  of  the  real  challenges  we  face  in  Russia  is  loose  nuclear  ma- 
terials, and  I  think  we  need  to,  frankly,  do  some  of  the  thinking 
for  them  because,  in  their  current  political  context,  none  of  them 
are  going  to  be  able  to  come  forward  with  ideas;  we  will  have  to 
do  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Perle,  did  vou  want  to  comment? 

Mr,  Perle.  Well,  I  think  we  should  encourage  the  most  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  Russia  that  Russian  international  behavior 
justifies.  And  the  message  to  the  Russian  leadership  should  be  very 
clear,  that  so  long  as  they  respect  our  interest  and  Western  inter- 
ests broadly  conceived  and  the  appropriate  norms  of  international 
behavior,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have  a  close  and  coop- 
erative relationship. 

But  I  think  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  point 
out  those  failures,  both  observance  of  the  norms  and  appropriate 
concern  for  U.S.  and  Western  interests  that  limit  our  potential  for 
cooperation  with  them.  So  when  they  provide  a  nuclear  reactor  to 
Iran,  I  think  we  ought  to  respond  to  that  and  say  that  that  is  not 
consistent  with  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  we  are  prepared  to 
offer. 

When  they  take  the  kind  of  action  they  have  in  Chechnya,  I 
think  we  have  to  say  that  is  not  consistent  with  full  cooperation, 
and  we  have  to  fine  tune  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  in  respect 
of  their  policies. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  I  will  try  to  be  brief.  I  just  have  a  few  more 
questions,  and  then  we  will  wind  up. 

What  is  the  proper  balance  in  our  foreign  policy  between  legiti- 
mate economic  interests  and  the  pursuit  of  political  and  strategic 
interests?  For  example,  in  contrast  to  its  current  approach  to  China 
and  other  issues  on  MFN,  the  Administration  has  sometimes  fa- 
vored the  economic  sanctions,  in  line  with  congressional  thinking, 
in  the  case  of  Iran,  for  example  and  then,  after  some  considerable 
hesitation,  Cuba.  What  should  our  proper  balance  be? 

Mr.  Perle.  If  I  could  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  often 
resort  to  economic  measures  because  we  are  not  prepared  to  take 
those  measures  that  might  actually  be  effective.  And  I  view  with 
some  concern  the  growing  tendency  to  resort  to  economic  sanctions, 
the  efficacy  of  which  is  doubtful  and,  in  some  cases,  predictably  in- 
adequate where  that  action  is  an  alternative  to  doing  something 
that  we  might  do  if  we  had  the  will  and  the  resolve  actually  to  do 
it. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  be  discriminating  about  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  and  we  should  persuade  ourselves  before  we  im- 
pose them  that  we  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  When  we 
resort  to  economic  sanctions  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  because  we  have  resorted  to  sanctions,  failed  to  take 
other  actions  that  might  succeed,  we  wind  up  with  the  worst  of 
both  worlds:  economic  injury  and  no  constructive  result  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  political  and  security  interests. 

I  mean,  clearly,  those  who  urged  economic  sanctions  as  an  alter- 
native to  Desert  Storm  were  prepared  to  accept  a  halfway  measure 
that  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded  because  they  did  not  want 
to  do  the  thing  that  could  succeed.  And  I  think  the  ease  with  which 
we  now  resort  to  economic  sanctions  portrays  a  lack  of  resolve  in 
using  the  other  instruments  available  to  us,  not  only  force;  but  I 
think  we  are  much  too  reluctant  to  consider  the  use  of  force,  which 
used  appropriately  and  early,  can  be  decisive  at  relatively  low  cost. 

And  we  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  wish  to  go  through  a  progres- 
sion of  steps  that  now  almost  always  includes  sanctions,  during 
which  time  the  situation  may  very  well  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  you  cannot  then  use  a  modest  amount  of  force  decisively  and 
effectively. 

So  we  really  need  to  rethink  the  range  of  instruments  available 
to  us  and  to  use  greater  caution  in  the  application  of  economic 
sanctions  where  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Maynes. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  to  ask  what  our  purpose  is 
in  imposing  sanctions.  Sometimes  we  impose  sanctions  not  because 
we  think  they  are  going  to  be  effective  but  because  we  want  to 
show  strong  displeasure  with  some  other  government.  But  I  think 
there  has  been  a  tendency  of  people  to  believe  that  economic  sanc- 
tions can  accomplish  the  impossible  of  getting  another  government 
to  commit  suicide.  I  think  when  we  impose  sanctions  that  basically 
have  that  purpose,  they  fail. 

On  the  other  hand,  sanctions  are  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
international  relations.  Even  with  our  allies,  we  sometimes  impose 
sanctions  in  order  to  get  them  to  respond  on  particular  trade  is- 
sues. But  we  have,  I  think,  been  too  indiscriminate  in  imposing 
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sanctions  for  high  political  purposes  that  really  cannot  be  achieved 
in  this  way.  Other  instruments  have  to  be  employed,  or  we  have 
to  have  more  multilateral  support  for  our  sanctions  if  they  are  to 
be  effective  in  such  a  dramatic  way. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Zoellick. 

Mr.  Zoellick.  Well,  I  think  that  both  my  colleagues  have  given 
some  very  good  caution  on  sanctions.  I  have  nothing  to  add  on  that. 
I  will,  however,  say  that  I  think  we  should  not  overlook  the  positive 
possibilities  for  aligning  our  economic  and  security  interests. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous  potential,  if  we  keep  our 
head  about  us,  about  the  strength  of  our  economy,  the  openness  of 
our  system,  and  the  effect  that  has  on  the  world.  I  worry,  frankly, 
at  this  point  that  there  are  some  voices  that  are  so  worried  about 
the  U.S.'  capabilities  that  we  are  not  following  through  on  the  ex- 
tension of  economic  arrangements,  including  free-trade  arrange- 
ments with  other  parts  of  the  world  that,  frankly,  want  to  follow 
our  model. 

Latin  America  has  seen  tremendous  changes  in  terms  of  its  open- 
ness, its  moves  toward  democracy  and  market  economics.  You  can 
see  it  in  East  Asia.  You  can  see  it  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
So,  frankly,  this  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  way  to  seriously  enlarge 
those  who  are  partners  and  allies  with  the  United  States  if  we 
keep  our  head  about  us  at  home. 

Chairman  Oilman.  One  last  question,  gentlemen.  We  often  hear 
that  the  United  Nations  or  its  Secretary  Greneral  are  blamed  for 
problems  occurring  around  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  hard-to-manage  bureaucracy,  but  the  Security  Council, 
in  particular,  is  a  creature  of  its  members,  especially  the  perma- 
nent five. 

How  would  you  assess  the  Administration's  handling  of  its  role 
on  the  Security  Council?  Have  we  taken  on  too  many  burdens  with 
respect  to  peacekeeping?  For  example,  should  we  insist  that  our  in- 
kind  contributions  be  accounted  for  more  concretely  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  peacekeeping  burdens?  Are  we  pursuing  the  right  direction 
when  we  insist  that  the  United  Nations  clean  up  its  internal  man- 
agement? I  would  welcome  your  comments. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  I  will  start.  If  you  look  at  our  policy  at  the 
United  Nations  and  our  arrearages,  60  percent  of  our  peacekeeping 
arrearages,  as  I  recall,  are  related  to  Bosnia  alone.  Obviously,  in 
the  case  of  Bosnia,  the  United  Nations  was  overextended.  It  was 
provided — paradoxically  overextended  and  provided  inadequate 
support.  It  took  on  missions  that  it  was  unable  to  fulfill  with  the 
troops  that  were  made  available  to  it. 

I  hope  that  we  have  learned  our  lesson  from  that.  I  mean,  not 
just  the  United  States,  but  other  members  of  the  international 
community.  It  deceived  people  on  the  ground  and  damaged  the  in- 
stitution to  give  it  a  mandate  that  the  member  States  were  unwill- 
ing to  back  up. 

In  the  future,  I  think  that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  about  ask- 
ing the  United  Nations  or,  for  that  matter,  any  international  orga- 
nization, including  NATO,  to  undertake  a  security  responsibility 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  adequately  fund  and  support.  And  by 
"we",  I  mean  the  members  who  vote  for  it. 
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I  think  that  we  are  correct  in  pressing  for  reform  at  the  United 
Nations,  but  I  also  think  that  the  United  States  should  pay  its 
dues.  Many  years  ago — it  was  an  achievement,  I  think,  actually  of 
the  Reagan  administration — we  reached  agreement  with  other 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  would  be  passed  by  consensus,  so  that  all  those  budgets 
that  have  been  passed  have  been  passed  with  U.S.  support. 

One  of  Ronald  Reagan's  last  statements  before  he  left  office  was 
to  go  to  the  United  Nations  and  say  we  owed  the  money  and  we 
should  pay  it.  We  should  pay  it  because  we  voted  for  it.  Those 
budgets  had  our  support.  And  our  ability  to  get  serious  U.N.  re- 
form, I  think,  is  gravely  damaged  by  our  unwillingness  to  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Zoellick. 

Mr.  Zoellick.  When  I  left  government  in  1993,  one  of  the  things 
that  most  surprised  me  was  how  people  talked  about  the  United 
Nations.  They  would  say  the  United  Nations  will  do  this,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  will  do  that.  It  surprised  me  because  I  finally  recog- 
nized that  people  did  not  fully  comprehend  that  the  United  Nations 
were  dependent  on  the  nations  of  that  body;  and,  most  of  all,  that 
means  the  United  States. 

So  I  think  one  of  the  unfortunate  policies  of  this  Administration 
was  to  pretend  as  if  it  could  throw  problems  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  Nations  and  then  basicallv  abdicate  it.  I  think  it  was  an 
embarrassment  for  us,  and  I  think  it  undermined  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  body.  We  have  to  remember,  we  are  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world,  and  if  the  United  Nations  is  going  to  work, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  it  work. 

Having  said  that,  I  believe  the  United  Nations  drastically  needs 
reforms.  I  think  that  there  should  be  reductions  in  the  share  of  the 
U.S.  payments,  but  I  also  believe,  with  Mr.  Maynes,  that  a  great 
country  should  uphold  its  obligations.  We  are  a  great  country;  we 
should  pay  our  bills. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Perle.  Yes.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  that  we  are  not  paying 
bills,  that  we  are  not  meeting  commitments  that  we  have  made.  I 
do  think  that  the  U.N.  budget  going  forward  could  be  radically  re- 
duced, 30  percent,  40  percent.  Money  is  inefficiently  spent  at  the 
United  Nations;  it  will  always  be  inefficiently  spent  at  the  U.N.  Re- 
form, I  think,  can  only  achieve  modest  results,  and  so  the  best  dis- 
cipline would  be  a  significant  reduction  in  the  overall  budget. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  One  last  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  our  distinguished  witnesses  for  their  patience.  This  has  been 
a  very,  very  enlightening  hearing. 

Last  November  30,  I  asked  a  question  of  our  panelists,  0«neral 
Shalikashvili,  Secretary  Perry,  and  Secretary  Christopher,  recalling 
that  political  considerations  were  part  of  the  equation  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  a  proper  provision  of  heavy  equipment  for  our 
soldiers.  We  had  a  very,  very  difficult  time  handling  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  upset  that 
politics  would  have  entered  into  the  equation. 

I  asked  the  panel  whether  or  not  the  1996  elections  ever  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  whether  or  not  to  go  forward  on  Dayton; 
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whether  or  not  they  were  part  of  the  equation,  positively  or  nega- 
tively. The  answer  back  from  Secretary  Christopher  was  that  there 
had  been  no  discussion  whatsoever  of  domestic  politics  in  consider- 
ation of  this  policy. 

Mr.  Maynes,  does  that  ring  true  to  you? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  I  guess  my  answer  to  that  would  be  in  terms 
of  Administrations  in  which  I  have  served.  Often  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  forthcoming  election,  and  yet  in  the  unconscious  of  all 
of  the  people  who  are  making  the  decision  and  deciding  to  press 
ahead  with  a  particular  policy  initiative,  the  election  is  very  much 
part  of  the  decisionmaking.  So  if  Mr.  Christopher  says  that  it  was 
not  formally  discussed,  I  believe  him.  I  accept  his  word  it  was  not 
formally  discussed.  I  think  it  did  provide  part  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  decision  was  taken.  I  believe  that  people  would  know 
that  if  success  were  to  be  achieved,  then  this  would  reduce  a  sig- 
nificant vulnerability  for  the  President;  so  I  think  it  played  a  role. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  that  candor.  You  know,  what  prompted 
the  question,  in  addition  to  this,  was  the  fact  that  there  was  an  Oc- 
tober timetable  at  that  time  for  withdrawal,  and  many  of  us  won- 
dered whether  that  timetable  was  just  arbitrarily  achieved  or 
whether  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  elections.  Would  either 
of 

Mr.  Perle.  Bosnian  policy  has  been  afflicted  by  domestic  political 
considerations  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  early  reluctance 
to  get  involved  to  the  decision  that  if  Bosnia  unresolved  were  al- 
lowed to  linger  into  the  election  period,  it  could  be  bad  for  this 
President  to  the  timing  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  IFOR  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  IFOR.  It  is  inseparable  from  domestic  politics,  and 
whether  it  is  discussed  or  not,  it  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking that  has  affected  Bosnia  policy. 

Mr.  ZOELLICK.  The  one  part  I  will  add,  Mr.  Smith,  is  that  I  was 
with  Secretary  Perry  and  some  of  the  senior  defense  officials  at  the 
time  that  the  Croatian  offensive  started.  And  I  have  been  hard  on 
them  some  points,  but  I  also  gave  them  credit  where  credit  is  due; 
and  I  think  they  perceive  an  opportunity,  as  both  you  and  I  com- 
mented, in  the  fact  that  the  missing  variable  appeared,  a  Croatian 
land  force;  and  I  think  that  led  them  to  get  themselves  out  of  a 
very  deep  hole. 

I  also  feel,  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  having  accomplished  that — 
and  I  also  compliment  Ambassador  Holbrooke  for  his  drive  during 
that  negotiation;  I  do  not  agree  with  all  elements  of  it,  but  I  think 
that  he  did  a  commendable  job  under  the  circumstances — what  I 
worry  about  now  is  retreating  back  to  old  patterns.  In  other  words, 
all  of  us  have  acknowledged  in  one  way  or  the  other  that  the  paper 
terms  of  the  Dayton  accords  are  not  going  to  last  beyond  the  time 
that  U.S.  forces  stay  there,  so  we  have  to  start  preparing  for  the 
future;  and  I  think  part  of  the  job  of  a  President  is  being  honest 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  American  public.  I  think  we  can  take 
a  lot  of  variations  in  terms  of  this  result.  Maybe  U.S.  forces  will 
stay  longer,  maybe  they  will  stay  as  part  of  an  arrangement,  but 
ultimately  it  is  the  job  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
to  have  these  come  out  in  some  form  of  divine  conception,  but  ex- 
plain it  to  the  American  people.  If  the  President  does  not  do  that 
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now  and  the  future  Presidents  do  not  do  that,  that  is  what  makes 
me  worry  about  American  pubhc  support  for  foreign  poHcy. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  time  and  for  your  patience.  This  has  been  an  exten- 
sive hearing.  I  think  it  has  been  a  good  hearing,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  record  of  this  hearing  will  be  circulated  far  and  wide.  Thanks 
again  for  your  expertise,  and  we  appreciate  your  being  with  us.  The 
committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:18  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Chairman  Oilman,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Members  of  the  Committee, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy. 

The  Committee's  interest  in  this  topic  is  timely,  because  America  and  the  world  stand  at  an 
historic  turning  point:  We  closed  the  chapter  on  the  Cold  War  some  five  years  ago  and  have 
begun  drafting  the  outline  of  a  new  era.  It  is  vital  for  the  United  States  ~  the  greatest  political, 
military,  and  economic  power  in  the  world  today  --  to  clearly  and  steadily  establish  the  key 
expectations,  the  rules  of  the  game,  for  the  future. 

The  Administration  has  not  conducted  America's  foreign  policy  this  way.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Clinton  foreign  policy  has  been  a  roller  coaster  ride,  reflecting  the  President's  style,  which 
thrives  "on  the  edge"  in  the  words  of  author  Elizabeth  Drew.  This  behavior  has  produced  a 
foreign  policy  that  has  been  strategically  incoherent  and  tactically  reactive. 

In  areas  where  the  Administration  could  work  within  a  previously  established  structure  of 
policies,  it  has  generally  functioned  well.  For  example,  it  has  moved  with  the  momentum  of 
the  Mideast  Peace  Process  that  the  United  States  launched  in  a  moment  of  opportunity  after  the 
end  of  the  Cold  and  Gulf  Wars.  As  that  process  continues,  however,  Clinton  must  decide 
whether  his  wooing  of  Syria  continues  to  make  sense.  The  President  also  led  bipartisan  efforts 
to  pass  NAFTA  and  close  out  the  Uruguay  Round.  He  then  followed  through  on  our  strategic 
commitment  to  a  modernizing  Mexico  by  buttressing  the  peso  when  the  market  collapsed.  Each 
of  these  were  post-Cold  War  challenges  where  the  foundations  for  America's  strategy  were  in 
place,  but  the  Administration  deserves  credit  for  its  actions. 


Mr.  Zoellick  served  as  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Bush  Administration  and 
Counselor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Reagan  Administration. 
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President  Clinton  has  had  problems,  however,  in  areas  where  the  world  demands  a  mixture  of 
vision  and  consistency.  His  policies  have  been  ad  hoc;  his  analyses  are  case-by-case.  His 
advisers  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  need  to  integrate  policies  ~  within  regions,  across  topics, 
and  over  time.  Moreover,  the  individual  cases  reveal  a  tendency  to  be  driven  by  the  momentary 
perceptions  of  domestic  political  needs.  This  approach  produces  an  unusually  large  number  of 
tactical  flip-flops.  The  lack  of  constancy,  in  turn,  undermines  America's  credibility  abroad. 
Our  friends  doubt  us,  and  others  are  tempted  to  challenge  us.  In  the  words  of  Senator  McCain, 
our  actions  have  "exhibit[ed]  to  the  world  an  American  identity  crisis.  Policies  are  not  framed 
to  protect  U.S.  interests  but  rather  to  indulge  the  administration's  existential  musing:  Who  are 
we  and  why  are  we  here?" 

For  America  to  lead,  it  must  be  consistent,  trusted,  and  respected.  Today,  foreign  leaders  do 
not  doubt  the  President's  intelligence  or  his  political  skills  -  but  they  do  not  know  the  core 
beliefs  of  his  government.  They  ask:  Where  is  the  United  States  going?  Can  we  rely  on 
America? 

Two  Big  Strategic  Challenges:    China  and  Russia 

In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  two  nations  pose  the  biggest  strategic  challenges:  China  and 
Russia.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  United  States'  relations  with  both  have  worsened.  Of 
course  these  developments  are  not  one-sided.  Nevertheless,  President  Clinton's  ad  hoc  method 
exacerbated  the  problems  and  failed  to  position  America  effectively  to  deal  with  either  nation. 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  after  the  President's  recent  trip  to  Moscow  is 
Yeltsin's  subsequent  visit  to  Beijing  to  forge  a  Sino-Russian  "strategic  partnership,"  thereby 
sending  America  a  signal.   That  is  the  legacy  of  American  miscalculations. 

China 

For  over  20  years,  the  United  States  had  a  bipartisan  policy  toward  China.  That  ended  with 
Tiananmen  Square.  Candidate  Clinton  characterized  President  Bush's  effort  to  maintain  a 
dialogue  with  China  on  important  security  and  economic  interests  as  "coddling  dictators. "  Those 
words  started  President  Clinton  down  a  path  of  confusion,  mistakes,  and  indecision.  As  a  result, 
those  same  dictators  made  Clinton  look  weak  and  uncertain. 

In  some  respects,  China  today  is  analogous  to  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  As  rising 
regional  powers  with  potentially  global  influence,  Germany  then,  and  China  now,  have  mixed 
arrogance  and  insecurity.  Germany  expected,  and  China  expects,  to  be  taken  seriously.  Our 
challenge  then,  and  now,  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  rising  power  that  it  will  benefit  from 
integration  within  regional  and  global  systems,  but  also  that  it  must  accept  the  rules  of  those 
systems  or  face  negative  consequences.  The  failure  to  deal  with  Germany's  rise  led  to  70  years 
of  conflict,  followed  by  the  45-year  division  of  Europe  that  we  have  only  just  overcome.  We 
now  need  a  strategy  toward  China  that  avoids  similar  mistakes. 
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Instead,  the  Administration  has  shown  an  inability  to  decide  on  and  stick  with  priorities.  In  an 
effort  to  please  all  constituencies,  the  Administration  has  squandered  our  strength,  failed  to 
achieve  its  aims,  and  demonstrated  weakness  to  both  China  and  others  in  the  region. 

President  Clinton's  first  MFN  policy  was  tied  to  prompt,  fundamental  changes  in  China's 
treatment  of  human  rights;  it  rang  with  bold  words,  but  no  deeds,  and  culminated  in  a 
humiliating  Administration  retreat.  Later,  President  Clinton  promised  the  PRC  that  the  United 
States  would  not  give  Taiwan's  President  a  visa,  and  even  apparently  told  the  Chinese  that  a  visa 
would  violate  past  policy.  Yet  when  the  Administration  faced  Congressional  pressure,  it  backed 
down  and  granted  the  visa,  reportedly  without  even  informing  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
officials  who  relied  on  the  Administration's  word  on  this  most  sensitive  issue  learned  an 
unfortunate  lesson:  The  Administration's  word  is  not  one  to  live  by.  These  Chinese  doubts 
about  American  reliability  and  steadfastness  prompted  the  recent  incident  with  Taiwan.  China 
wanted  to  leave  no  doubt  about  its  response  if  Taiwan  moved  to  indef)endence.  Taken  together, 
these  missteps  played  into  the  hands  of  aggressive  nationalists  in  China. 

Having  belatedly  recognized  that  hectoring  the  Chinese  does  not  produce  results,  President 
Clinton  tried  a  grab-bag  of  policies  under  the  label  of  "conditional  engagement."  But  as 
Professor  Ken  Lieberthal  has  pointed  out,  the  Administration's  p)olicy  lacks  coherence:  Within 
one  month,  USTR  might  bash  China  on  intellectual  property.  Commerce  might  hustle  investment 
deals.  State  might  attack  on  human  rights,  and  Defense  might  urge  military-to-military  talks. 
It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  Chinese  are  confused. 

Professor  Ezra  Vogel,  formerly  the  Administration's  national  intelligence  officer  for  East  Asia, 
wrote  recently  that  many  Chinese  cannot  comprehend  how  the  United  States  could  establish  a 
strategic  relationship  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  without  a  word  on  human  rights,  and  then 
let  human  rights  dominate  the  agenda  today  when  societal  freedoms  have  expanded.  This 
approach  is  worse  than  misguided  ~  it  does  not  work.  In  Vogel's  view,  America  comes  across 
as  a  modem  day  colonialist,  alienating  Chinese  we  wish  to  influence,  when  we  should  be 
focusing  on  opportunities  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  rule  of  law  and  China's 
acceptance  of  international  norms. 

Soon  the  Congress  will  face  another  great  debate  about  MFN  policy.  But  after  three  years,  the 
President  still  has  not  articulated,  for  the  Congress  and  the  public,  a  long-term  strategy  toward 
China  that  explains  the  role  of  MFN.  America  n^s  to  forge  a  new  bipartisan, 
Executive-Congressional  strategy  toward  China  that  can  stay  the  course  for  decades.  If  the 
President  makes  an  overture  to  develop  such  a  policy  with  the  Congress,  and  backs  it  with 
ongoing  engagement,  I  hope  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  will  lend  him  constructive 
support.  Once  the  United  States  has  clarified  its  priorities,  the  Administration  should  work  with 
others  in  the  region  to  communicate  a  common  message  to  China.  But  the  first  step  must  come 
from  the  President. 
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Russia 

The  Clinton  team  started  out  well  with  Russia,  as  they  followed  through  on  their  predecessors' 
policies  to  back  the  reform  process.  But  the  Administration  had  two  blind  spots:  First,  it 
overlooked  the  reality  that  its  Russia  policy  had  to  be  integrated  with  its  policies  toward  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  Germany,  and  NATO.  Second,  the  Administration  became  so  absorbed 
in  Russian  internal  politics  that  it  lost  sight  of  America's  national  interests. 

By  late  1993,  after  the  shock  of  the  Duma  elections,  the  Administration  had  clearly  been  taken 
in  by  its  own  romantic  rhetoric  about  Russia's  reforms;  it  responded  with  the  international 
version  of  "I  feel  your  pain."  Both  the  Vice  President  and  Secretary  Talbott  complained  that 
Russia's  economic  program  had  "too  much  shock  and  not  enough  therapy,"  unintentionally 
undercutting  the  reformers  who  were  trying  to  prevent  hyperinflation.  Then  loose  talk  about  the 
need  to  finance  a  Russian  social  safety  net  shredded  the  bipartisan  consensus  for  aid  that 
Presidents  Bush  and  Clinton  had  labored  to  stitch  together. 

Doubling  its  bet,  the  Administration  undermined  the  institutions  of  Russian  democracy  to  help 
Yeltsin  push  his  program.  As  Dimitri  Simes  has  explained,  we  watched  as  Yeltsin  became  more 
authoritarian  because  the  Administration  wanted  him  to  best  his  rivals.  We  kept  mum  as  Yeltsin 
ignored  checks  and  balances,  so  he  could  amass  power.  We  quietly  accepted  Yeltsin's  military 
assault  on  the  Duma,  without  regard  for  the  signal  this  sent  the  Russian  military,  authoritarian 
politicians,  and  average  citizens. 

Although  the  Administration  could  not  stomach  an  ongoing  strategic  dialogue  with  China  because 
of  Tiananmen  Square,  President  Clinton  did  not  let  30,000  deaths  in  Chechnya  stand  in  the  way 
of  swapping  domestic  political  stories  with  Boris  Yeltsin.  We  depreciated  our  own  moral 
standing  by  comparing  the  senseless  brutality  in  Chechnya  with  America's  Civil  War,  a 
particularly  odd  analogy  for  a  President  who  repeats  Lincoln's  lines  about  our  Republic  as  "the 
last,  best  hope  of  mankind."  Because  Yeltsin  complained  about  his  difficulties  at  home,  we 
turned  a  blind  eye  toward  Russia's  manipulations  of  its  neighbors.  Indeed,  President  Clinton 
even  told  the  Russian  public  that  Russia's  behavior  in  the  independent  states  that  comprise  the 
so-called  "near  abroad"  was  comparable  to  the  U.S.  outlook  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to 
U.S.  interventions  in  Panama  and  Grenada.  There  is  no  comparison.  Equally  bad,  Clinton 
ignored  the  reality  that  a  reassertion  of  Russian  imperialism  would  run  directly  contrary  to 
Russia's  need  to  concentrate  on  internal  reforms. 

President  Clinton  wagered  democratic  processes  to  help  Yeltsin  achieve  the  right  outcome.  So 
now  we  have  neither:  America  faces  a  poor  outcome  even  if  Yeltsin  wins  the  upcoming 
elections,  and  Russia  has  few  internal  processes  to  restrain  the  new  Czar. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  came  quicker  than  expected,  and  Russia  descended  into  a  new 
time  of  troubles.  That  time  will  end.  We  are  facing  a  resentful,  highly  nationalistic  and 
authoritarian  power,  not  a  superpower,  but  one  to  be  taken  seriously. 
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So  the  United  States  had  better  see  to  its  national  interests  as  well.  The  Administration  has 
dawdled  with  the  effort  to  enlarge  NATO  to  include  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Hungary  — 
passing  up  an  opportunity  to  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  Cold  War  and  create  a  seminal  change 
on  the  European  continent.  It  has  overlooked  Russia's  violations  of  the  post-Cold  War 
conventional  forces  treaty,  while  conceding  to  Russia's  narrow  interpretation  of  the  Cold  War 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  Again  backing  down,  the  United  States  now  seems  fated  to  accept 
Russia's  nuclear  dealings  with  Iran,  because  America  is  building  a  similar  nuclear  plant  for 
North  Korea  and  made  a  hypocrisy  of  its  own  pleas  to  isolate  Iran  by  giving  a  wink-and-nod 
invitation  for  Iran  to  come  to  Bosnia.  Out  of  sensitivity  to  Yeltsin's  image,  the  United  States 
now  plays  down  the  dangers  of  poorly  guarded  nuclear  materials  and  unsafe  nuclear  plants.  Nor 
does  the  Administration  raise  its  voice  about  concerns  that  Russia  is  violating  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  and  the  U.S. -Russia  bilateral  agreement  on  Chemical  Weapons.  And 
Russia  is  back  to  familiar  mischief  in  the  Middle  East.  To  its  credit,  the  Administration  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  Ukraine's  reform  process;  if  Ukraine  cannot  stabilize  itself 
economically  and  politically,  it  could  fragment,  a  development  that  would  be  cheered  by  Russian 
imperialists  and  feared  by  Ukrainians,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

I  hope  the  Clinton  Administration  soon  recognizes  that  the  fate  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of 
Russians.  We  do  not  treat  those  Russians  with  respect  when  we  undervalue  democratic 
institutions,  or  even  misread  our  own  democratic  experience,  to  bend  with  the  political  winds 
of  the  moment.  America  and  its  allies  should  offer  Russia's  leaders  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  regional  and  global  security  and  economic  systems,  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
responsibility.  Yet  in  doing  so,  the  United  States  needs  a  clear-eyed  recognition  of  its  interests. 
Russia  should  not  be  able  to  achieve  through  weakness  and  threats  what  it  could  not  gain  through 
strength;  our  government  should  not  trade  favors  to  play  the  twists  and  turns  of  Russia's  internal 
politics. 

Peacemaker  or  Patchovers? 

If  the  Administration  has  not  been  concentrating  on  strategic  priorities,  what  has  been  its  focus? 
Earlier  this  year,  the  answer  would  have  been  the  President  as  Peacemaker.  Already  that  mantle 
has  frayed,  as  the  peacemaking  begins  to  look  like  case-by-case  patchovers  to  get  through  1996. 
Nevertheless,  his  intervention  policies  provide  insight  on  the  Administration's  foreign  policy. 
One  observer.  Professor  Michael  Mandelbaum,  labeled  the  Clinton  agenda  "foreign  policy  as 
social  work." 

Consider  the  threesome  of  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Bosnia.  Each  was  a  difficult  problem,  not 
amenable  to  a  straightforward  solution.  Yet  the  Administration's  approach  to  these  cases 
reveals  a  pattern.  In  each,  the  Administration  began  by  raising  expectations  about  what  could 
be  accomplished.  Then  the  Administration  struggled  to  identify  clear  objectives.  Next  it  failed 
to  relate  means  to  ends,  especially  regarding  the  costs  the  U.S.  was  willing  to  incur.  Faulty 
assessment  and  planning  led  to  ill-conceived  actions  or  empty  bluffs.  When  obstacles  arose,  the 
Administration  seemed  befuddled.    It  then  retreated  in  high-profile  fashion. 
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In  Somalia,  the  Administration  failed  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  limited  humanitarian 
mission,  which  could  save  an  enormous  number  of  lives  and  retain  American  public  support,  and 
a  futile  crusade  to  build  a  nation  out  of  warring  clans.  This  confusion  led  to  a  tragic  loss  of 
American  lives.  It  prompted  allies  and  enemies  to  question  our  staying  power,  making  it  harder 
to  assemble  future  coalitions  and  more  likely  our  threats  would  be  questioned.  It  frightened  the 
Administration  away  from  other  humanitarian  interventions,  especially  in  Africa,  where 
disciplined  interventions  with  limited  missions  could  still  produce  significant  results.  And  it  had 
the  troubling  aftereffect  of  encouraging  the  very  isolationism  at  home  that  the  Administration 
decries. 

In  the  case  of  Haiti,  the  extraordinary  embarrassment  of  having  thugs  chase  off  the  Harlan 
County  and  an  ongoing  bleeding  of  American  credibility  eventually  backed  the  Administration 
into  an  invasion.  Even  then,  the  President  did  not  talk  straight  to  the  American  people  about 
limited  aims  —  he  claimed  we  were  restoring  Haitian  democracy,  a  goal  that  eluded  us  earlier 
this  century  after  almost  20  years  of  occupation.  Yet  even  the  Carter  Center  denounced  Haiti's 
June  1995  legislative  elections  as  hopelessly  riddled  with  fraud  -  indeed,  as  the  worst  of  13 
elections  the  Center  had  observed.  Most  of  the  Haitian  opposition  boycotted  the  subsequent 
Presidential  election  because  this  blatant  manipulation  continued.  The  Clinton  Administration 
is  now  strangely  silent  about  the  continued  assassinations  and  political  violence  perpetuated  by 
its  new  friends.  And  what  a  partner:  Aristide's  last  official  act  was  to  recognize  Castro's  Cuba. 

One  might  also  question  the  priority  of  spending  about  $3  billion  on  Haiti  when  the  foreign  aid 
budget  is  tight,  but  once  we  made  that  decision  we  should  at  least  have  used  the  money  to  push 
self-sustaining  economic  reforms.  Instead,  the  privatization  policy  was  stillborn;  public  payrolls 
grew;  there  was  no  fiscal  reform;  economic  reformers  were  forced  out  of  the  government. 
Unemployment  is  about  75  percent  of  the  working  population.  Once  the  aid  flows  drop  off, 
Haiti's  agony  will  continue. 

In  the  case  of  Bosnia,  the  prospect  of  sending  20,000  U.S.  troops  to  evacuate  the  U.N.  force 
provoked  the  Administration  to  reevaluate  its  policies.  The  Defense  Department  and 
Ambassador  Holbrooke  then  seized  an  opportunity  created  by  the  Croatian  ground  offensive. 
The  combination  of  a  Croatian  land  army  willing  to  fight  the  Serbs,  the  harsh  fact  that  ethnic 
cleansing  permitted  a  territorial  division,  plus  the  shock  effect  of  serious  air  power  enabled  the 
United  States  to  push  through  the  Dayton  accords.  But  we  should  not  fool  ourselves  about  what 
these  agreements  will  accomplish.  When  the  NATO  forces  leave,  Bosnia  will  be  partitioned 
among  Serbs  and  Croats,  with  the  Moslems  a  distant  third.  Unless  we  plan  to  stay  for  a  very 
long  time,  any  peace  in  Bosnia  will  be  kept  only  by  a  crude  balance  of  power.  We  should  be 
taking  two  steps  now  to  shape  that  future.  First,  we  should  ensure  that  the  Bosnian  Moslems 
have  the  means  to  defend  themselves.  Second,  the  U.S.,  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  need 
to  use  their  leverage  to  keep  Croatia  from  swallowing  up  the  Moslems,  as  President  Tudjman 
threatened  to  do. 

It  should  also  be  clear  by  now  that  the  Administration's  nuclear  agreement  with  North  Korea  is 
at  best  a  holding  action.    The  real  problem  is  that  North  Korea,  the  last  Stalinist  state,  has 
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refused  to  acknowledge  South  Korea's  right  to  exist.  Yet  North  Korea,  with  a  failed  economy 
and  brutalized  society,  is  itself  about  ready  to  go  out  of  business. 

When  North  Korea  decided  to  transform  its  weakness  into  a  nuclear  threat,  the  Administration 
was  ill-positioned  to  respond.  It  was  busy  picking  fights  with  China  and  Japan,  two  nations  that 
would  be  key  to  any  effort  to  isolate  North  Korea.  The  Administration  ended  up  offering  North 
Korea  a  $4  billion  nuclear  plant,  oil  supplies  while  the  plant  is  being  built,  and  a  path  to 
diplomatic  recognition.  The  Administration  did  not  insist  on  North  Korea's  adherence  to  prior 
agreements  that  would  enable  us  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program; 
instead,  we  settled  for  stopping  those  projects  we  knew  about. 

Therefore,  the  U.S.  should  not  be  surprised  that  North  Korea  continues  to  make  threats  to  gain 
attention.  The  purpose  of  these  threats  is  to  gain  material  support,  develop  ties  to  the  United 
States  without  dealing  with  South  Korea,  and  reduce  North  Korea's  isolation.  Indeed,  the  U.S. 
and  South  Korea  must  expect  such  challenges  and  be  ready  to  manage  them  for  many  years. 
We  must  present  North  Korea  two  clear  choices:  One  path  offers  carefully  structured  incentives 
to  defuse  tensions  and  build  confidence;  the  other  promises  increased  isolation  and  relentless 
international  pressure.  To  operate  this  strategy,  the  U.S.  must  be  consistent  and  constant.  We 
must  be  vigilant  and  prepared  militarily.  We  must  work  closely  with  South  Korea.  And  we 
must  establish  a  supportive  international  environment  --  including  China,  Japan,  and  Russia  - 
that  will  enable  us  to  pursue  this  strategy.  If  the  past  is  a  guide,  these  requirements  for  steady, 
careful  policy  management  will  tax  the  Administration. 

Finally,  President  Clinton  has  also  claimed  to  be  the  peacemaker  in  Northern  Ireland.  I  hope 
he  is  right.  But  good  intentions  have  not  been  enough  to  end  long,  bitter  conflicts.  The  key 
question  for  the  Administration  when  granting  legitimacy  to  Gerry  Adams,  Sinn  Fein,  and  the 
IRA  was  what  the  U.S.  could  get  in  return.  Sadly,  the  answer  was  not  the  surrender  of 
weapons;  nor  was  it,  apparently,  an  end  to  terrorist  violence.  In  fact,  Gerry  Adams  has  not 
even  been  willing  to  condemn  the  violence  the  IRA  reinitiated.  Given  our  apparently  limited 
leverage,  the  U.S.  needs  to  weigh  carefully  those  interests  we  can  serve  and  the  costs  we  will 
incur  through  our  mediation  between  a  close  ally  and  people  who  choose  to  bomb  civilian 
population  centers. 

In  sum,  the  Administration's  self-anointment  as  "peacemaker"  strikes  me  as  an  example  of  the 
gap  between  President  Clinton's  rhetoric  and  reality.  This  stretch  is  unfortunate,  because  it 
weakens  the  Administration's  credibility  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  skill  and  success  of  the  U.S.  military  has  bailed  the  Administration  out  of  interventions 
forced  by  domestic  political  considerations  or  as  an  escape  valve  from  poorly  prepared  policies. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  leverage  America's  power  through  focused,  steady,  and  reliable 
diplomacy  so  that  other  nations  will  be  sure  to  take  us  seriously  from  the  start;  such  diplomacy 
would  also  permit  us  to  advance  our  interests  without  sporadic,  last-minute  military  deployments. 
Some  Republicans,  in  turn,  need  to  avoid  slipping  into  a  tendency  of  reflexive  rejection  of  any 
interventions  short  of  defending  our  national  territory.    I  also  urge  Congress  to  recognize  that 
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continued  cuts  in  our  foreign  affairs  budget  will  harm  America's  ability  to  use  diplomatic 
leverage  short  of  force. 

Planning  Ahead 

President  Clinton  has  not  translated  his  intelligence  and  interest  in  information  into  a  coherent 
strategic  outlook.  His  case-by-case  policies  do  not  seem  to  be  related;  they  even  conflict  with 
one  another. 

This  strategic  confusion  has  made  it  harder  for  the  U.S.  to  lead  through  the  establishment  of 
clear  expectations  for  both  our  allies  and  our  adversaries.  Ironically,  although  the 
Administration  entered  office  with  promises  of  "assertive  multilateralism,"  its  lack  of  vision  and 
consistency  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  U.S.  to  extend  its  influence  by  leading  coalitions. 
In  particular,  the  Administration  needs  to  plan  ahead  with  our  key  allies,  Japan  and  Western 
Europe,  design  new  partnerships  in  Latin  America  and  East  Asia  based  on  stronger  economic 
ties,  prepare  a  coherent  strategy  for  dealing  with  rogue  states,  and  invest  in  effective  missile 
defense  systems. 

The  President's  April  trip  to  Japan  is  instructive.  As  The  Economist  pointed  out,  the 
Administration  came  into  office  asserting  that  geo-economics  was  the  next  wave,  with  nary  a 
consideration  of  security  relations  with  Japan,  or  the  connection  those  relations  had  to  events  in 
Korea,  the  rise  of  China,  or  expanding  militaries  throughout  the  region.  It  took  the 
anti-American  demonstrations  that  followed  the  rape  in  Okinawa,  and  then  China's  missiles  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait,  to  prompt  the  Administration  and  Japan  to  patch  up  the  security  side  so 
President  Clinton  and  Prime  Minister  Hashimoto  could  issue  a  positive  declaration  as  both 
prepare  for  elections. 

Yet  we  have  wasted  three  years  during  which  we  should  have  been  gradually  moving  Japan 
toward  a  posture  of  true  alliance  cooperation  on  post-Cold  War  challenges,  including  North 
Korea,  the  evolution  of  China,  proliferation,  stable  energy  supplies  and  shipping  routes,  and 
security  in  the  region.  Instead,  U.S.  actions  undermined  confidence  in  our  reliability, 
particularly  among  younger  Japanese.  It  is  no  small  irony  that  Prime  Minister  Hashimoto's 
popularity  at  home  traces  from  being  the  Trade  Minister  who  said  'no'  to  Ambassador  Kantor's 
demands  for  quantitative  market  targets. 

The  Administration  claims,  of  course,  that  its  "get  tough"  policy  on  trade  paid  off.  The  rhetoric 
may  mislead  some  Americans,  but  the  Japanese  know  the  score.  After  lots  of  threats,  the 
Administration  backed  down  —  achieving  the  terrible  combination  of  modest  results,  alienating 
an  ally,  and  encouraging  disdain  for  perceived  weakness.  Perhaps  as  a  reflection  of  the 
President's  confusion  about  U.S.  history,  this  Administration  speaks  loudly  and  carries  a  small 
twig:  As  Paul  Blustein  pointed  out  in  the  Washington  Post,  the  Administration  took  credit  for 
gains  from  trade  agreements  that  predated  it.  And  as  Blustein,  The  Economist,  and  others  have 
explained,  the  reduction  in  the  bilateral  trade  deficit  can  be  traced  to  the  substantial  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  versus  the  yen  and  now  the  resumption  of  growth  in  Japan. 
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The  Administration  is  finally  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  U.S. -Japan  relationship,  but  I 
fear  that  the  hard  work  of  overhauling  security  ties,  in  order  that  Japan  might  assume  more 
responsibility,  will  not  be  accomplished  unless  the  Administration  realizes  more  is  at  stake  than 
stage  management.  In  the  meantime,  the  Administration  has  misled  the  American  public  on  the 
trade  issue,  creating  a  likelihood  of  future  backlash.  And  the  Japanese  public  is  neither 
accepting  its  larger  responsibilities  nor  developing  trust  in  its  American  ally. 

America's  relations  with  Europe  have  also  meandered.  The  Administration  spent  most  of  1993 
preoccupied  with  Russia,  forgetting  that  it  needed  to  establish  a  post-Cold  Wa/  relationship  with 
America's  traditional  partners  in  Europe.  This  oversight  led  to  a  missed  opportunity  in  1993 
or  1994  for  NATO  to  decide  to  admit  the  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Hungarians  over  the  subsequent 
three  to  six  years  if  they  met  certain  criteria.  The  Administration  failed  to  take  decisive  action 
at  the  right  moment.  As  NATO  dragged  out  the  enlargement  decision,  the  Russian  reaction  has 
grown  more  shrill;  indeed,  the  longer  the  Administration  hesitates,  the  more  the  Russians 
calculate  their  complaints  may  prove  effective.  The  U.S.  proponents  of  caution  are  creating  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  delay  has  increased  the  political  price  of  NATO's  enlargement  with 
Russia  and  made  it  harder  to  combine  a  policy  of  enlargement  with  continued  engagement  with 
Russia.  And  we  are  sending  an  astounding  message  to  peoples  in  Europe  who  threw  off  the 
shackles  of  communism:  As  the  Administration  courts  an  old  guard  in  Moscow,  the  fragile 
democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  told  to  wait  patiently  while  we  figure  out  our 
plans. 

The  Administration  has  talked  about  a  new  trans- Atlantic  agenda  with  the  European  Union,  and 
issued  a  laundry  list  of  tasks,  but  there  has  been  only  modest  follow-up.  It  has  not  planned  and 
pressed  for  the  type  of  economic,  security,  and  defense  arrangements  that  would  strengthen  the 
association  of  trans-Atlantic  democracies  to  meet  new  challenges.  The  Europeans  talk  about  a 
defense  identity,  but  their  forces  are  shrinking  and  are  not  capable  of  projecting  power  with  the 
United  States.  Because  Ambassador  Kantor  alienated  his  European  colleagues,  the  EU  has 
sought  to  capitalize  on  our  problems  in  Asia,  instead  of  working  in  concert  with  the  U.S.  on 
topics  such  as  China's  accession  to  the  WTO  and  opening  Japan  to  more  trade  and  investment. 
American  cooperation  with  Europe  on  the  new  security  challenges  that  rim  Europe  ~  such  as 
the  Gulf,  Iraq,  Iran,  the  Mideast,  and  North  Africa  -  seems  weak  to  non-existent.  Instead  of 
partnership,  France  and  others  now  bid  to  challenge  American  preeminence. 

An  alliance  or  coalition  leader  has  special  responsibilities.  It  must  be  hard-headed  and  realistic 
about  aims  and  priorities,  the  interests  of  partners,  and  the  constant  need  for  active  consultations. 
It  must  be  willing  to  compromise  on  some  points  while  remaining  focused  on  core  objectives. 
This  takes  concentration  and  effort.  The  task  is  eased  by  having  built  working  relationships  - 
and  trust  ~  before  the  hour  of  action  strikes.  And  ultimately,  one's  partners  must  know  the 
leader's  words  are  backed  by  conviction  and  power. 

The  Administration's  interest  in  using  trade  and  economic  links  to  solidify  America's  political 
and  security  ties  with  a  new  group  of  potential  panners  in  Latin  America  and  East  Asia  has  also 
been  sporadic.    At  first  it  appeared  that  President  Clinton  would  build  on  President  Bush's 
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launch  of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative  and  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation, 
or  APEC  group.  But  after  NAFTA  and  the  Uruguay  Round,  the  Administration  decided  that 
additional  free  trade  agreements  would  alienate  its  political  base,  especially  labor  unions. 
Despite  assuring  Chile  that  the  United  States  would  negotiate  its  accession  to  NAFTA,  the 
Administration  caved  to  the  AFL-CIO.  So  it  rejected  Chairman  Archer's  proposal  to  extend 
fast-track  negotiating  authority.  Administration  officials  continued  to  proclaim  plans  for  free 
trade,  but  the  words  rang  increasingly  hollow.  The  Latin  democratic  reformers  are  now 
uncertain  of  our  commitment,  so  they  are  exploring  alternatives  with  Europe  or  among 
themselves.  The  East  Asians  also  have  become  quick,  too  quick  in  my  view,  to  question 
America's  staying  power  in  the  region.  But  the  gap  between  Administration  pronouncements 
and  actions  has  increased  their  uncertainty  as  well. 

The  Administration  also  is  not  planning  ahead  for  the  challenges  of  rogue  states  such  as  Iran, 
Iraq,  and  Libya.  With  Iran,  the  Administration  insists  on  isolation  ~  except  when  it  covertly 
wants  to  do  business.  With  Iraq,  the  U.S.  has  maintained  the  sanctions,  but  ignored  the 
infighting  among  Iraqi  Kurds;  meanwhile,  Iran  has  stepped  in  to  mediate,  and  some  Kurds  have 
aligned  with  the  PKK,  which  threatens  to  dismember  our  ally,  Turkey. 

As  former  Clinton  CIA  Director  Jim  Woolsey  wrote  recently,  the  Administration's  greatest  blind 
spot  may  be  its  opposition  to  missile  defense  systems  that  could  counter  the  missile  terror  and 
blackmail  that  these  states  —  plus  China  and  North  Korea  ~  are  capable  of  unleashing  today. 
Even  inaccurate  missiles  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  can  wreak  terrible  damage. 
But  we  should  also  recognize  that  missiles  with  conventional  warheads  can  work  very  effectively 
as  weapons  of  blackmail  and  coercion.  Moreover,  missile  guidance  systems  are  improving 
quickly.  Although  the  Administration  projects  no  missile  threat  to  the  "lower  48"  within  15 
years,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  could  soon  be  within  range  of  North  Korean  capabilities;  Japan  and 
South  Korea  already  are.    Israel  and  our  Arab  friends  are  also  vulnerable. 

The  Administration  seems  content  to  stanch  these  clear  threats  from  dangerous  people  with  leaky 
arms  control  pacts.  That  is  not  enough.  The  Administration's  1997  budget  delays  and  cuts 
funding  for  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  programs.  The  theater  defense  systems  should  be 
a  top  priority,  right  now.  The  Administration  should  also  recognize  the  potential  threat  to  U.S. 
territory  and  invest  fully  in  national  missile  defense. 

Conclusion:   Securing  Public  Support  for  America's  Foreign  Policy 

The  polling  and  survey  data  suggest  the  American  people  are  not  isolationist,  although  they  have 
been  preoccupied  with  problems  at  home.  The  mood  might  be  described  as  "soft"  or  "show  me" 
internationalism.  If  their  leaders  explain  a  reasonable  purpose  for  engagement,  Americans  are 
willing  to  commit  their  country,  even  the  lives  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

In  our  political  system,  that  requirement  for  explanation  places  a  special  responsibility  on  the 
President.  This  Administration  is  too  quick  to  defend  its  actions  by  branding  all  its  critics  as 
isolationist.    Instead,  the  President  should  be  regularly  articulating  the  reasons  for  America's 
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engagement:  the  role  of  allies,  the  geo-strategic  challenges  posed  by  big  f)owers  such  as  China 
and  Russia,  the  links  between  good  trade  and  security  relations,  the  dangers  of  rogue  states  and 
proliferation.  This  Administration,  when  it  speaks,  starts  late  and  focuses  only  on  the  crisis  at 
hand.  Even  now,  as  this  body  is  about  ready  to  face  another  bruising  battle  over  MFN  for 
China,  the  President  makes  no  move  to  explain  our  overall  interests  in  China  and  the  need  to 
forge  a  steady  course  with  it. 

The  United  States  has  an  enormous  capability  to  influence  the  world  if  we  use  our  power  wisely. 
But  our  strength  is  not  unlimited.  The  old  debate  about  unilateralism  versus  multilateralism 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  United  States  reaches  its  greatest  heights  when  we  organize  coalitions 
of  partners,  when  we  extend  our  reach  through  allies  and  friends.  Yet  the  United  States  can 
only  form  coalitions  when  we  are  prepared  to  lead.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  lead,  no  one  else 
can  or  will. 

The  Administration  waxes  on  about  leadership,  but  its  talk  may  actually  undermine  confidence 
at  home  and  abroad  if  it  abdicates  the  hard  work  of  heading  off  problems  or  positioning  the 
United  States  to  seize  opportunities.  An  effective  U.S.  foreign  policy  requires  planning, 
priorities,  firm  decisions,  cooperation  with  allies,  and  the  confidence  to  move  quickly  when 
openings  or  dangers  arise. 

Today,  new  generations  are  planning  the  futures  of  their  nations.  They  want  to  know  what  the 
United  States  plans  to  do.  They  want  to  know  if  we  can  identify  the  big  challenges  and  meet 
them.  They  want  to  know  how  we  treat  our  friends  and  how  we  deal  with  our  adversaries. 
They  want  to  know  if  our  word  is  good.  They  want  to  know  if  they  can  rely  on  us.  This 
Administration  is  waiting  very  long  to  give  convincing  answers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  PERLE 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  MAY  2, 1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  invitiqg  me  to  join  thia  hearing  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  currant  adminiitntion.  In  your  letta  of  invitation  you  asked  that  I  evaluate  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy  "as  outlined  in  Secretary  Christopher's  January  18  speech  at  Harvard 
University." 

This  task  is  made  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fkct  that  the  policy  outlined  in  Secretary 
Christopher's  speech  hu  little  to  do  with  the  reality  of  American  fordgn  policy  as  it  has  unfolded 
during  the  three  and  a  quarter  years  since  the  Administration  took  office.  Where  Secretary 
Christopher  claims  to  have  forged  a  record  that  ''proves  the  enduring  value  of  American  leadership," 
I  believe,  that  at  critical  junctures  since  1993,  we  have  witnessed  a  shocking  faihire  of  American 
leadership,  especially  in  the  unprecedented  abandonment  of  American  policies  in  the  fkce  of 
opposition  from  some  of  our  NATO  allies.  While  Secretary  Christopher  tells  his  Harvard  audience 
that  he  has  a  bias  "for  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  makes  America  a  reliable  and  principled  leader 
that  projects  America's  unique  purpose  and  strength,"  I  believe  thai  principle,  reliability,  purpose  and 
strength  have  been  sadly  absent  from  American  policy  where  it  has  been  tested  in  such  places  as 
Bosnia,  North  Korea,  and  Somalia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Clinton  Administration  has  thrown  together  a  patchwork  foreign  and 
defense  policy  that  combines  the  inevitable  incoherence  of  Secretary  Christopher's  "case-by-caae" 
approach  to  foreign  and  defense  afiirs  with  the  President's  own  weakness  and  indecision.  I  shall  try 
to  comment  on  a  few  sdected  cases  as  a  way  of  suggesting  that  American  foreign  policy  must  amount 
to  more  than  an  aggregation  of  one-time,  one-place,  one-shot  solutions  to  problems  to  urgent  to  be 
further  deferred. 

From  Mogadishu  to  Moscow,  from  Taiwan  to  Tokyo  to  Teheran,  from  Brussels  to  Bosnia 
to  China  and  North  Kofca,  the  Clinton  AdministrBtion  has  gone  far  to  dissipate  a  position  of  strength 
and  influence  it  took  half  a  century— and  a  hard  won  cold  war  victory— for  the  United  States  to 
achieve. 

It  is  evidently  a  point  of  pride  widi  the  Secretary  of  Stale  that  the  United  Sutes  has  no  central 
strategy,  no  global  vision,  no  geo-political  concept  to  guide  its  actions  around  the  worid.  Addressing 
a  closed  door  meeting  of  State  Department  personnel  in  Washington  soon  after  taking  office, 
Christopher  is  reliably  reported  to  have  responded  to  a  question  about  America's  strategy  for  the  post 
Cold  War  worid  by  dedaring  that  we  neither  had  nor  needed  any  such  thing. 

In  response  to  the  mumur  of  discomfort  that  swept  through  the  foreign  service  audience,  he 
quoted  George  Kennan's  astonishing  advice  that  no  national  stntegy  was  necessary  in  times  of  peace. 
Finally,  he  wem  on  to  explain  that  it  would  be  American  policy  to  respond  on  a  "case-by-case"  basis 
to  contingencies  around  the  world,  an  approach  he  said  he  had  adopted  with  good  results  in  the 
practice  of  corporate  law. 

But  what  may  sometimes  work  well  in  handling  legal  afSun  in  civil  society  is  hopelessly 
inadequate  for  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.  A''caae-by-case"  approach  to  foreign  policy 
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deprives  both  allies  and  adveruries  of  any  clear  sense  of  where  we  stand,  any  reliable  guide  to  our 
priorities  and  intentions.  It  invites  predaton  to  test  us  and  allies  to  ignore  our  interests  and  concerns. 
And  to  make  maners  worse,  the  neaiiy  chronic  tendency  of  the  Administration  to  abandon  any  policy 
that  encounters  even  mild  opposition,  guarantees  that  adversaries  are  not  deterred— nor  are  allies 
assured~by  what,  at  any  moment,  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Several  times  in  his  Harvard  speech  Secretary  Christopher  refers  to  Bosnia.  And  in  my 
judgement.  Bosnia  is  the  single  most  important  test  of  the  Administration's  foreign  policy.  So  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  review  the  Administration's  Bosnia  policy.  For  President  Clinton, 
Bosnia  policy  got  off  to  a  bad  stan  early  in  the  administration  when,  in  May.  1993,  Warren 
Christopher  was  sent  to  Europe  to  urge  our  NATO  allies  to  liA  the  arms  embargo  on  Bosnia  and  join 
in  air  strikes  to  suppress  attacbng  Serb  forces  so  Bosnia  might  defend  itself  Christopher  set  out  to 
do  the  right  thing.  He  left  no  doubt  that  the  President  considered  the  embargo  wrong  and  unfair.  But 
he  was  back  within  a  week  arguing  that  we  should  drop  our  "lift-ind-strike"  proposal  because  our 
British  and  French  allies  disagreed.  From  that  moment  until  the  Dayton  accord  the  administration 
opposed  lifting  the  arms  embargo  and  lobbied  vigorously  against  congressional  effort  to  do  so 

Having  decided  the  embargo  in  Bosnia  should  be  lifted  and  air  support  used  to  suppress  the 
shelling  of  Bosnian  wonm  and  children.  Clinton  and  Christopher  caved  in  to  the  British  and  French 
at  the  first  encoumer.  I  believe  this  did  grave  damage  to  the  reliability,  principle,  purpose  and 
strength  of  American  policy.  I  doubt  that  an  administration  dedicated  to  the  "case-by-case"  approach 
could  begin  to  understand  the  efiEect,  in  other  areas,  of  so  unseemly  a  surrender  of  the  President's 
declared  policy  on  Bosnia 

From  the  moment  of  Christopher's  abortive  European  mission  it  was  clear  to  the  British,  the 
French,  to  the  Russians,  to  Butrous  Butrous  Ghalli,  to  Kim  D-Sung-and  to  anyone  else  who  saw 
Clinton  capitulating  on  CNN-that  the  new  Administration  lacked  the  courage  of  iu  convictions  and 
could  be  had  by  any  determined  adversary 

Clinton's  well-meaning  attempt  to  end  the  shamefUl,  unprecedented  embargo  that  kept  a 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations  from  exercising  its  fundamental  right  of  self-defiense.  was  half- 
heaned  and  ineptly  presented.  It  quickly  became  the  standard  one  could  otpect  from  the  new 
Administration. 

The  Administration's  collapse  on  Bosnia  reflected  what  may  be  its  most  glaring  shortcoming; 
the  failure  to  understand  how  and  why  America's  principal  alliance,  NATO,  actually  works  and  how, 
therefore,  to  operate  effectively  within  it  to  achieve  American  goals.  NATO  is  not  a  seminar  for  the 
discussion  of  policy  options  or  a  bull  session  for  policy  wonks.  It  is  not  a  place  to  solicit  ideas  about 
how  the  United  States  ought  to  proceed,  even  in  Europe.  It  is,  rather,  the  principal  institution 
anchoring  the  United  States  in  European  security  affairs  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  place  where  the  United 
States  must  assert  leadership  on  any  issue  of  consequence.  It  is  the  institution  through  which  the 
United  States  has  helped  its  European  allies  secure  the  longest  period  of  European  peace  in  this 
Century~not  just  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  with  respect  to  each  other  as  well. 

Above  all,  NATO  is  an  alliance  of  like-minded  but  independent  nations  who  will,  in  the  end, 
set  aside  intra-European  and  trans-Atlantic  differences  and  rally  behind  American  policies  when  they 
are  presented  cogently  and  with  conviction.  Across  the  Atlantic,  when  America  fails  to  lead  there 
is  no  one  to  fill  the  void;  and  the  result  is  the  sort  of  drift  and  passivity  that  characterized  allied  policy 
in  Bosnia. 
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So  even  as  the  British  and  French  sent  Mr.  Christopher  packing,  they  were  deeply  troubled 
at  the  prospect  of  an  American  administration  so  ready  to  acquiesce,  so  unsure  of  its  position.  And 
in  this  they  were  right. 

The  collapse  of  American  resolve  on  Bosnia  was  followed  quickly  by  a  humiliating 
misadventure  in  which  an  American  warship  dispatched  to  Haiti  was  turned  away  by  an  unarmed  mob 
shaking  their  fists  on  the  pier,  the  U.S.  navy  repelled  by  an  angry  mob.  Then  a  single  incident  in 
Mogadishu  led  to  a  decision  to  abandon  the  American  misaion  in  Somalia.  After  only  a  fiew  months 
in  office,  the  "case-by^case"  approach  to  foreign  policy  left  the  Administration  with  three  cases  of 
abject  failure. 

In  America's  &ilurea,  some  saw  opportunity.  Thus  it  was  not  surprising  that  Kim  O-Sung  and 
Kim  Jong-il  would  coerce  the  Administration  into  a  deal  to  reward  North  Korea  for  its  covert  nuclear 
weapons  program  by  trading  a  tenuous,  fragile  and  reversible  suspension  of  visible  parts  of  that 
program  for  billions  in  benefits  and  a  weakening  of  the  U.S. -South  Korea  defense  ties.  Since  that 
deal  was  reached  in  October,  1994,  threats  irom-North  Korea  to  ^andon  it  have  elicited  still  more 
concessions  from  the  United  States.  And,  of  course,  this  is  only  the  beginning,  for  such  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  submission  to  blackmail,  even  when  it  is  called  diplomacy. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  adroit  in  the  use  of  power  and  understand  weakness  when  they  see  it. 
have  treated  Adnrniistration  concerns  on  a  range  of  issues  from  missile  proliferation  to  human  rights 
to  the  misappropriation  of  intellectual  property  with  ill-concealed  contempt.  The  recent  dangerous 
confrontation  in  the  Taiwan  straits  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  product  the  chronic  weakness  with  which 
we  have  approached  policy  difierences  with  Beijing. 

Assaulted  on  trade  issues  by  Administration  threats  to  ignore  GATT  rules  and  impose 
unilateral  tariffs,  the  Japanese  stood  their  ground  and  watched  with  a  smirk  while  Mr.  Clinton 
declared  victory,  withdrew  the  threatened  tarilfs-and  abandoned  the  key  elements  of  the  American 
position. 

Eager  to  join  NATO,  the  Poles,  Czechs,  Hungarians  and  others  looked  on  with  mounting 
dismay  as  the  President  backed  away  from  a  move  to  bring  them  into  NATO  and  offered  instead  an 
inadequate  substitute  called  "partnership  for  peace"  that  has  left  everyone  confused  about  whether 
they  will  ever  be  admitted  to  fiill  NATO  membership.  .. 

In  Moscow  to  celebrate  the  allied  victory  in  World  War  II,  the  President  tried,  again,  to 
persuade  Mr.  Yehsin  (whose  misadventure  in  Chechnya  he  had  eariier  sought  to  legitimize)  to  cancel 
plans  to  sell  a  light  water  nuclear  reactor  to  Iran.  But  Mr.  Clinton's  argument  was  undermined  by 
his  decision  to  give,  not  one  but  two  such  reactors,  to  North  Korea.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  example  of  the  danger  of  approaching  issues  "case-by<ase.''  Did  anyone  in  the  Administration 
argue  that  giving  reactors  to  North  Korea  would  make  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  Russians  not  to  sell 
them  to  Iran? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Administration's  eariy  fiulure  to  implement  its  Bosnia  policy  had 
catastrophic  results.  The  arms  embargo  remained  in  place,  Bosnia  was  prevented  fi-om  defending 
itself,  tens  of  thousands  of  Bosnian  civilians  were  slaughtered,  mass  graves  were  filled  with  the 
victims  of  genocide.  Yet  in  his  Harvard  remarks,  the  Secretary  of  State  comments  at  length,  in  a  self- 
congratulatory  manner,  about  the  Dayton  accord  and  the  future  of  Bosnia. 

What  Secretary  Christopher  omits  in  his  comment  on  Bosnia  is  any  reference  to  his  promisc-- 
and  that  of  the  President-to  equip  and  train  the  Bosnian  amed  forcei  so  they  can  defimd  themselves 
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when  U.S.  forces  leave  Bosnia  later  thii  year.  Let  me  remind  him.  At  Dayton,  the  Bosnians  were 
promised,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  by  the  Secretary  of  Sute  and  othera.  that  th«  United  States 
would  arm  and  train  them.  Shortly  thereafter,  at  the  White  Houae,  the  President  repeated  the 
promise,  acknowledging  that  President  Izetbegovic  would  not  have  signed  the  Dayton  accord  with 
out  American  assurances  that  his  people  would  be  given  the  means  with  which  to  defend  themselves. 

Shortly  after  Dayton,  that  American  promise  was  abandoned.  In  its  place,  the  Administration 
began  to  say  only  that  the  United  States  would  lead  an  international  effort  to  obtain  arms  and  training 
for  Bosnia.  And  so  far  it  has  largely  failed  even  to  honor  this  watered-down  commitment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  make  solemn  life-and- 
death  promises—promises  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Dayton  accord  was  achieved,  there  must  be  no 
question  about  w^iether  those  promises  will  be  honored.  They  must  be  honored,  in  spirit  and  in  letter, 
if  we  are  to  make  claims  to  principle,  reliability,  purpose  and  strength. 

Mr  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the  SecixAary's  words  at  Harvard,  the  administration,  without 
a  clear  sense  of  purpose,  with  little  notion  of  how  policy  in  one  place  bears  on  policy  in  another,  with 
its  moral  compass  lost  once  in  Bosnia  and  in  danger  of  being  lost  there  yet  again,  carries  on— case  by 
case. 
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Statement  of  Charles  William  Maynes,  Editor,  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
House  of  Representatives 
May  2,  1996 

—Our  purpose  today  is  to  assess  the  foreign  policy  record  of  the  Clinton  administration.  I  believe  that  any 
fair  assessment  would  conclude  that  the  administration  has  matured,  made  significant  progress  in  the  past 
year  on  a  number  of  critical  issues,  made  no  irredeemable  mistakes  in  areas  of  potential  danger,  and  is 
struggling  to  preserve  the  tools  necessary  for  this  or  any  future  administration  to  represent  and  defend  US 
interests  abroad.  Let  me  briefly  touch  on  each  of  these  points. 

—There  is  no  question  that  the  administration  like  most  administrations  had  a  shaking  out  period.  The  first 
two  years  were  a  period  in  which  the  administration  was  trying  to  find  its  way.  Like  most  of  the  country,  it 
was  hoping  to  avoid  getting  involved  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  it  had  excessive  expectations  of 
what  international  organizations  could  accomplish,  it  was  saddled  with  positions  taken  in  the  1992 
campaign  that  proved  easier  to  utter  than  to  implement.  But  over  time  the  administration  has  faced  up  to 
its  responsibilities  in  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  it  has  achieved  a  more  balanced  approach  toward  international 
organizations,  and  it  has  managed  to  return  to  a  more  centrist  position  on  most  of  the  great  issues  of 
international  affairs. 

-At  considerable  electoral  risk,  the  president  took  the  right  decision  in  Bosnia  and  Haiti  and  overall  those 
two  operations  have  been  handled  with  a  professionalism  that  few  would  have  expected  looking  at  the 
administration's  start.  In  the  Middle  East  the  administration  has  cemented  this  country's  relationship  with 
Israel  while  opening  up  new  ties  with  the  Arab  world  and  pushing  the  peace  process.  The  administration 
has  managed  to  strengthen  NATO  while  maintaining  solid  relations  with  Russia  though  adverse 
consequences  may  lie  ahead  upon  NATO's  eventual  expansion.  The  administration  has  aggressively 
advanced  an  international  economic  strategy  of  open  markets  and  trade  efforts  with  key  countries. 

-Potential  trouble  spots  are  Russia  and  China.  No  one  can  pretend  he  or  she  has  the  answer  for  how  to 
integrate  these  two  giant  countries  into  the  international  system  in  a  constructive  way.  But  to  the 
administration's  credit,  it  is  working  the  problem.  It  has  correctly  resisted  policies  that  would  write  off 
either  of  these  states  as  a  potential  enemy.  I  myself  have  been  critical  of  the  proposal  to  expand  NATO  but 
the  administration  is  pursuing  this  option  in  a  way  designed  to  minimize  the  damage  with  Moscow.  In 
particular,  1  believe  the  administration  gets  very  high  marks  for  persuading  the  Russians  to  participate  in 
the  IFOR  in  Bosnia  as  part  of  the  US-led  force. 

-The  president's  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East  also  demonstrated  a  new  burst  of  diplomatic  creativity.    The 
agreements  with  Japan  regarding  peacetime  cooperation  in  the  military  field  represent  an  important  step 
toward  a  transformation  of  the  security  relationship  more  favorable  to  the  United  States.  And  the  proposal 
for  four  power  talks  regarding  Korea  injected  new  life  into  the  North-South  dialogue  on  that  peninsula. 

-It  is  easy  to  direct  criticism  against  any  administration.  Particularly  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  where 
none  of  us  has  a  reliable  compass,  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  administration's  actions  in  this  area  or 
that.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this  administration  like  the  last  has  been  unable  thus  far  to  outline  a  clear 
structure  for  the  international  system  toward  which  we  should  work  and  with  which  we  would  be  able  to 
prevent  the  rebirth  of  national  rivaties.  But  it  has  been  fighting  to  preserve  the  tools  that  this  or  any  other 
administration  will  need  to  advance  and  defend  American  foreign  policy  interests  in  an  uncertain  world.     - 

-As  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has  warned,  the  cuts  suffered  by  the  Department  of  State 
are  now  crippling  our  diplomatic  effort,  leading  to  "less  complete  political  and  economic  reporting,  less 
effective  representation  and  advocacy  of  US  interests  in  foreign  countries  and  less  adequate  services 
provided  to  US  citizens  traveling  abroad-tourists  or  business  people."  Since  1985  we  have  cut  our  foreign 
aid  budget  in  half  The  administration's  effort  to  reverse  these  trends  is  commentable  and  deserves 
support. 
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